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A Farrago of Personality Theories 


Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey 


Theories of Personality. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. Pp. xi 4- 572. $6.50. 


Dr. Ansbacher, who is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Vermont, has long 
been interested in theory of personality. In 
collaboration with his wife he has recently 
published The Individual Psychology of 
Alfred Adler (CP, 1957, 2, 1-4). He pre- 
sents himself here as a_ tender-minded 
psychologist commenting on the work of two 
tough-minded authors, as a holist standing 
firm against positivists. He is editor of the 
new Journal of Individual Psychology, 
which is devoted to “a holistic, phenomeno- 
logical, teleological, field-theoretical, and 
socially oriented approach to psychology 
and related fields.” Now do you know what 
he’s like? 


| in accordance with the commendable 
trend of today, we attempt to reduce 
the overlap among psychology courses, 
just what is left for a course in person- 
ality? When child, abnormal, and social 
psychology, psychological tests, and 
possibly the psychology of adjustment are 
offered, as they are in the typical college 
curriculum, there still remains for the 
course in personality the important area 
of theory—theory of personality. 

Such a theory-oriented course can be 
taught either vertically or horizontally. 
The instructor may expound one theory, 
follow it into all its ramifications and 
implications, and then, in fairness to the 
subject-matter and the students, draw 
parallels to other theories. That is the 
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vertical approach. Or he may give a 
survey of theories, as recommended in 
the 1952 report of the study group on Jm- 
proving Undergraduate Instruction in Psy- 
chology, of which Dael Wolfle was chair- 
man, the horizontal procedure. In either 
case a good book reviewing the important 
theories is highly desirable, whether as 
the main text for the horizontal course, or 
as essential supplementary reading for 
the vertical one. 

Hall and Lindzey’s Theories of Person- 
ality is the first book to fill this need— 
which is precisely their purpose. Up to 
now the systematic comparative pres- 
entations have been limited to the so- 
called psychoanalytic theories, continuing 
an intrinsically artificial distinction 
between these and other theories of per- 
sonality, while the more general treat- 
ments consisted of books of readings or 
symposia, all with their well-known in- 
herent inadequacies. Not only does the 
present book fill the existing need, but, 
one may say, it will influence the planning 
of courses and curricula in the indicated 
desirable direction. 

The great merit of the book is that it 
deals with each theory, insofar as possible, 
according to a common outline: an intro- 
duction (which includes the biography of 
its originator), personality structure, 
dynamics, development, characteristic 
research and research methods, and cur- 
rent status and evaluation. Such treat- 


ment gives lucidity to a difficult subject 
matter and provides a most convenient 
means for comparative study. For their 
material the authors went to the most 
relevant and recent primary sources, 
and they give ample quotations and 
references. 

As the smooth working and easy use of 
any product attest to the pains and com- 
petence of its producer, so here the scope 
and hard work of the authors must be 
especially appreciated if we consider that 
in their original form the theories appear 
typically in anything but a straight- 
forward and orderly manner 
the authors remind us. 


as indeed 


sw theories are presented in twelve 
chapters and in the following order: 
Freud; Jung; Adler, Fromm, Horney, 
and Sullivan; Murray; Lewin; Gordon All- 
port; Goldstein, and Angyal, with briefer 
mentions of Maslow and of Lecky; Sheldon; 
Eysenck, and Cattell; Dollard and Miller, 
with briefer mentions of Sears and of 
Mowrer; Rogers; and finally Murphy. 
The authors’ selection was guided by 
their judgment of the present-day im- 
portance and distinctiveness of a theory; 
if it can be criticized, so could any other 
conceivable selection of theories. The 
authors assure us that the length of 
treatment was determined by the intrin- 
sic requirements of the material and not 
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by their 
importance. 

Each theory is presented equally in a 
positive light, which this reviewer noted 
particularly in reference to Jung and to 
Adler, and the final evaluation of each 
view gives the main objections which can 
be raised against it, mostly in the third 
person. Thus the authors strive toward 
complete objectivity. 

To what extent is such objectivity 
possible? In the opening chapter, which 
deals with the basic principles of science 
as applied to the study of personality, the 
authors themselves state: “There is no 


judgment of its relative 


such thing as ‘no theory’; consequently, 
the moment we attempt to forget about 
theory ‘for the’ present’ we are really 
using implicit, personally determined, 
and perhaps inconsistent assumptions 
concerning behavior and these unidenti- 
fied assumptions will determine what will 
be studied and how.” 

Surely this statement is true and can 
be enlarged to hold for the approach to 
theories of personality. Thus there arises 
the further question as to the authors’ 
own theoretical position. They indicate 
where they stand when they say that 
their conception of science is “colored 
heavily by the teachings of logical posi- 
tivism.” So it comes about that, in spite 
of the largely realized intent of the au- 
thors toward objectivity in the presenta- 
tion of the theories, the book nevertheless 
assumes a positivistic slant. It is here that 
the reviewer’s criticism sets in, oriented 
as he is toward holistic, organismic, and 
cognitive theory in general. 

The positivistic cast of the book be- 
comes most evident from the authors’ 
ultimate criterion for the value of a the- 
ory as its “capacity to generate new re- 
search.” They note that the “literary 
brilliance” of the theorist is a possible 
alternative, one which they reject. They 
recognize no other criterion. And yet in 
their introductory discussion regarding 
the functions of a theory they have 
already included the statements that a 
theory should serve as “‘a means of organ- 
izing and integrating all that is known” 
and should lead to the “observation of 
relevant empirical relations not yet ob- 
served.”’ Surely the criterion of a person- 
ality theory should include both these 
functions. The research criterion which 
the authors apply throughout the book 
omits the first function entirely and in- 
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cludes only a part of the second. In re- 
spect of the second it creates a distinction 
between ordinary observation and the 
type available only to the trained special- 
ist, implying that only the specialist is 
capable of observing new facts and rela- 
tionships. While this rule may be true in 
chemistry, it is decidedly not the case in 
the area of personality. A personality 
theory may well enable a layman to make 
new relevant observations about a given 
individual, a fact which importantly 
attests the goodness of the theory. Not 
only is this potential general value of a 
theory, as well as its usefulness in diag- 
nosis and treatment, disregarded by the 
authors, but they go so far as to list 
among the criticisms of a theory that it 
be found to be in agreement with common 
observation. 


I, might be taken as a second sign of 
the authors’ position that the book shows 
no over-all order of presentation of the 
theories. Neither does the summary table, 
in which the authors rate the theories for 
eighteen attributes or dimensions sep- 
arately, produce any meaningful over-all 
pattern, when the ratings are 
summed (as the reviewer undertook to do 
in several different attempts). Such ap- 
parent disorder is encountered more fre- 
quently, so the reviewer thinks, by the 
theorist who is guided by nothing but 
the ‘facts,’ without looking for underly- 
ing coherences, who looks for phenotypes 
rather than searching for genotypes. 
Such an approach is evidenced, for ex- 
ample, by the authors’ choice of some of 
the dimensions and their ratings, as in 
the case of “emphasis on biology.”’ This 
attribute cannot be considered a clarify- 
ing dimension when Freud and Goldstein 
are both rated high in respect of it, 
although their conceptions of biology are 
in fact antithetical. 

Tae authors admit that they have 
presented in this volume a “welter of 
contradictory ideas’? among which the 
student must choose in the end, but they 
claim such a welter to be a picture of 


even 


the field “as it really exists.”” The al- 
ternative, in their eyes, would have 
been to present a single view of person- 
ality, thus giving the student “a false 
sense of harmony.” A third possibility 
they do not mention, that personality 
theories, diverse as they are, may never- 
theless fall into some sort of organization. 

And yet, throughout the book the 
authors indicate, although apparently 
quite unawares, the existence of an under- 
lying, genotypical order. It corresponds 
to James’ distinction between tough- 
minded and tender-minded, a distinction 
which subsumes among others the dimen- 
sion of pessimism-optimism. They apply 
the designation tough-minded (in the 
form of praise) to S-R and factor theories, 
while the category optimistic-sugar- 
coated-too-little-of-the-positivist is ap- 
plied (for the most part critically) to 
Jung, Allport, Lecky, Maslow, Rogers, 
Adler, Fromm, Horney, and Murray. 
This scheme is not too different from 
Hilgard’s, whose work on learning the 
authors hoped to parallel, and who found 
that learning theories fall essentially into 
two families, the S-R and the cognitive. 
The reviewer agrees with such a scheme 
(except for a reversal of the values) and 
believes that the remaining personality 
theories could be fitted into it. Freud, for 
example, with his positivism, determin- 
ism, and pessimism, would belong among 
the tough-minded; Murphy, with his 
principle of emergence, ‘soft’ determin- 
ism, and optimism (all three not men- 
tioned by the authors), among the tender- 
minded. 

Once the authors’ theoretical position 
and its effects are recognized, we can 
return to the appreciation of their ac- 
complishment. Undoubtedly a ‘tough- 
minded’ reviewer would have been un- 
qualifiedly tender in his discussion of their 
book, but, be he tough or tender, anyone 
who has been looking for a good survey of 
contemporary personality theories will be 
enormously grateful to these authors for 
having provided it in an eminently useful 
form. 


ay 


The test of an author is not to be found in the number of his phrases that pass current in the 
corner of newspapers ... but in the number of passages that have really taken root in younger 


minds. 


—TnHomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
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Primer for Sophisticates 


Leonard Carmichael 


Basic Psychology. New York: Random House, 1957. Pp. 340. $3.95. 


Reviewed by T. MORGAN 


Dr. Morgan, besides being Consulting 
Editor for McGraw-Hill’s Series in Psy- 
chology and Fellow in Psychology at the 
Johns Hopkins University, writes papers 
and books, including the McGraw-Hill 
Introduction to Psychology (CP, 1956, 
195-197), an achievement that entitles him 
to take this critical look at another man’s 
elementary account of what he thinks psy- 
chology is. 


ys book, written by a well-known 
experimental psychologist who also 
has been a university president and is now 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is “intended to serve as a nontechnical 
introduction to the psychology of the 
normal, adult, civilized person of our 
time.”’ At first glance, it appears to serve 
well its intended purpose. It is only a 
hundred thousand words or so long— 
hardly half the length of the typical in- 
troductory textbook. It has no graphs or 
charts to frighten the nontechnical reader 
—but it has no pictures to entertain him 
with either—and only three tables, all on 
the interesting topic of sex differences. 
Some of the writing, especially in the 
early chapters, has a popular flavor; it 
often explains technical matters in rel- 
atively simple, nontechnical English. And 
it does not have the usual headings of the 
textbook; you read along in uninter- 
rupted paragraphs as you would a novel. 

If you settle down to a careful reading 
of the book, however, you soon discover 
that it is not so ‘nontechnical’ as it first 
appears. As Carmichael frankly states in 
his preface, ““The fundamental point of 
view of this book is that of biological or 
physiological psychology.” Of the first 
ten chapters (half the book), two that are 
entitled Looking Through the Skull and 
The Brain and the Mind deal with nerve 
impulses, sensory mechanisms, homeosta- 
sis, and central neural functions—the 
usual physiological material in the general 


course. After that come two chapters on 
development, The Growth of the Mind in 
the Evolutionary Series and The Growth of 
the Mind in the Individual, both biolog- 
ically oriented. Another pair on Emotion 
and The Drives and Motives of Behavior 
are about as physiological as similar 
chapters in elementary textbooks ever 
get. Moreover, in almost every chapter of 
the book, even the chapters that might 
be regarded as ‘applied,’ some reference 
is made to animal or physiological 
experiments. 

Although a few chapter titles are pop- 
ularly phrased and a few others are not 
exactly textbook titles, most of the titles 
and almost all of the content of the book 
are about what you find in introductory 
texts on general and applied psychology. 
In fact, the book covers roughly the same 
ground as a whole-year sequence that 
begins with a general introduction to psy- 
chology and ends with a survey of its 
various fields. In addition to the physio- 
logical chapters, the first half of the book 
otherwise covers the topics of scientific 
method, schools of psychology, percep- 
tion, and learning and memory. The 
‘applied’ chapters, making up the latter 
half of the book, déal with such topics as 
language and communication, personality 
and intelligence, abnormal behavior and 
psychoanalysis, value judgments, eco- 
nomics, marketing and advertising, sex 
differences, human engineering and effi- 
ciency, and “adaptive social life.” In 
neither its general nor its ‘applied’ 
chapters, however, is the book as ‘ap- 
plied’ as many current beginning text- 
books, for it gives the reader rather few 
concrete illustrations and applications 
of psychological principles to the prob- 
lems of everyday interest. The applied 
chapters, on the contrary, emphasize the 
philosophy, purpose, and underlying 
theory of applied psychology more than 
practical results. 


Despite the technical nature of physio- 
logical psychology, Carmichael, in his 
attempt to write a ‘non-technical’ book, 
is at his best in his early physiological 
chapters. Here his sentences are usually 
clear and to the point, and here he em- 
ploys effective devices for teaching the 
facts of nerve-impulses and rain-func- 
tions. Any intelligent layman who is 
interested in this sort of information 
will find these chapters palatable and 
easy going. By comparison, the later 
chapters suffer; in these, the sentences 
are more often cumbersome and stilted, 
and the author has not so effectively used 
analogies, illustrations, and other teach- 
ing devices to put his points across. 


eae this weakness of the book 
is indirectly the product of its great 
strength—the relatively enormous 
amount of material, much of it ‘tech- 
nical,’ that is condensed into its brief 
volume. Indeed, the total number of 
ideas, terms, and concepts that Carmi- 
chael mentions or discusses must come 
pretty close to the number covered in one 
of the stiffer, whole-year courses in psy- 
chology. Here, for example, are a score of 
items selected from the index: Amblys- 
toma, Aufgabe, brain-field theory, 
Broca’s area, cerebellum, conation, dy- 
namogenic effect, electroencephalogram, 
earthworm (learning in), Cannon-Bard 
theory, hormic behaviorism, kinesthesis, 
meprobamate, 
operant order-of-merit 
method, phototropic behavior, reserpine, 
retroactive inhibition, retrograde amne- 


nystagmus movements, 


conditioning, 


sia, transactional approach (to percep- 
tion), tribal self, zo6phobia. Here we gain 
an idea of the relatively large number of 
difficult concepts that Carmichael at- 
tempts to treat in this “nontechnical 
introduction” to psychology. 

In addition to this rather broad cover- 
age of psychological concepts, the account 
of psychology is also impressive for its 
historical and literary scholarship. Al- 
though Carmichael makes no attempt to 
cite current, original literature and refers 
to but a mere handful of recent books, 
he leans heavily on the history of psy- 
chology, philosophy, and science, and 
even borrows occasionally from literary 
sources. Among the names of the great 
that he mentions, and sometimes dis- 
cusses, are Aristotle, Francis Bacon, Bain, 
Berkeley, Claude Bernard, Breuer, 
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Charcot, Coleridge, Darwin, Descartes, 
Flourens, Sir James G. Frazier, Head, 
Hobbes, William James, Janet, Kant, 
Locke, the two Mills, Johannes Miiller, 
Newton, Plato, Shakespeare, Sherring- 
ton, and Adam Smith. What Carmichael 
says about the thinking, writing, and 
personal experiences of some of the pro- 
genitors of modern psychology often 
makes interesting reading. 

On the other hand, the author’s em- 
phasis on classical sources has meant, 
apparently, that he had to give short 
shrift to current activities in psychology. 
Certainly many recent and important 
developments have been omitted. The 
chapter on language and communication, 
for example, covers the origin of language 
in infants and primitive peoples and also 
the problem of meaning (in the vein of 
Ogden and Richards), but it says nothing 
about psychoacoustics or information 
theory. Relatively little attention is 
given the methods and accomplishments 
of personnel psychology. The two chap- 
ters on abnormal psychology say much 
about Freudianism and its offshoots, 
though not too sympathetically, and they 
cover the symptoms of abnormal behav- 
ior, but they hardly mention psychodi- 
agnostics or psychotherapy. The chapter 
on psychology and economics gives 
Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, and 
James Mill their due, then goes on to talk 
about B. F. Skinner’s variable schedules 
of pay, neglecting to mention Katona or 
any of the recent research in ‘economic 
psychology.’ The chapter on human en- 
gineering, efficiency, and fatigue makes 
hardly any direct reference to the kinds of 
work that present-day ‘human engineers’ 
are doing so successfully. Quite obviously, 
Carmichael was not attempting to pre- 
sent an up-to-date, journalistic report of 
current activities in psychology (for he is 
certainly aware of them), even though he 
will surely disappoint the many intel- 
ligent readers who are interested in the 
current uses of psychology. 


Wc brings me to the question of 
whom this book is really for. It is 
too scholarly, too physiological, too com- 
pactly technical, and too academically 
written to suit the tastes of the great ma- 
jority of intelligent laymen. They could 
be reached better with a livelier and more 
forceful style and with content that comes 
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a little closer to the problems and events 
they live with. The ‘layman’ who reads 
and enjoys this book would surely need 
already to have a built-in interest in 
academic psychology, for he must be 
willing to work quite a bit harder than he 
does in reading Harpers, Reader’s Digest, 
or the Saturday Review, and he ought to 
know something about academic psy- 
chology in the first place. 

Who is such a person? Probably the 
best candidate is the college graduate 
who had a course in psychology some 
years ago and would like to brush up on 
it. For him, the book will revive mem- 
ories of what he once learned and fill in 


some points he missed the first time. The 
volume would be excellent, too, for stu- 
dents in other disciplines who seek a 
bird’s-eye view of psychology. Such peo- 
ple, accustomed to serious, not-too-easy 
reading, could take these chapters in their 
stride. I wish, for example, that I had had 
this book at hand when a professor of 
philosophy, who had never gotten beyond 
the psychology of William James and 
John B. Watson, asked me some time ago 
what he could read to ‘catch up’ en psy- 
chology. The book might similarly be 
good reading for professors of natural and 
social sciences, especially when they are 
sitting on committees concerned with 
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promotions or curricular matters in psy- 
chology. It would bridge the gap between 
their rusty or non-existent knowledge of 
psychology and the minimum under- 
standing that it would be well for them to 
have. Carmichael speaks so often of the 
“well educated” man that he must have 
had such devotees of the arts and sciences 
in mind as he wrote. 

So what? Here we have no ‘popular’ 
book on psychology for the so-called intel- 
ligent layman, yet an extremely compe- 
tent, scholarly condensation of the more 
classical subject-matter of general and 
applied psychology. As such, it should 
appeal to the well-educated adult who is 
possessed of a serious, intellectual interest 
in psychology. 


Freud for Florence 
Nightingale 
Lorraine Bradt Dennis 


Psychology of Human Behavior 
for Nurses. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1957. Pp. x + 250. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Tuomas S. COHN 


who is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at Wayne State University in Detroit, 
and who has had lots and lots of experience 
in teaching introductory psychology to 
nurses. He is also interested in symbols, 
gifted children, and leadership, was once 
involved with the Michigan Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, and, with C. G. 
Browne, has a book of readings on leader- 
ship due out any day now. 


N spite of its title, the content of this 

book more closely resembles a text on 
adjustment than a general introduc- 
tory one. Perception and learning, for 
instance, are omitted topics, while Freud- 
ian psychosexual theory and defense 
mechanisms receive a disproportionate 
amount of space. 

The chapters on motivation, emotion, 
and frustration seem to this reviewer to 
be somewhat obsolete. In the motivation 
chapter seven basic needs are presented 
in a manner reminiscent of the lists of 
instincts cited thirty years ago. The 
criterion for including a need is that of 
individual survival value, a principle that 
could result in the omission of sex. The 


author, however, saves sex as a basic 
need by introducing race survival as a 
criterion. 

The chapter on frustration points out 
that tension results from frustration and 
is an “uncomfortable inner state that 
people have reference [to] when they say, 
‘I feel frustrated.’” Those individuals 
who seek for some degree of tension are 
not discussed and, instead, the author 
presents life as a constant attempt to 
avoid tension and to ‘get back on even 
keel.’ This statement reflects a basic de- 
fect of the text, namely, the tendency to 
make absolute statements. In addition, 
the lack of anthropological evidence is 
unfortunate. 

Other difficulties encountered lay pri- 
marily in the methods of documentation. 
Analogies, frequently used, end up too 
often as the evidence. Thus the analogy 
of the elaborate cellular structure of man 
to his complex behavior is suggested as 
the cause of the complexity of man’s be- 
havior. Terms which denote processes 
are too often reified, e.g., one gets a hazy 
notion of defense mechanisms and needs 
as entities floating around in the organ- 
ism. There are occasional flat statements 
which do not jibe with present determin- 
istic thinking, such as, “The complexity 
of man, the many factors which influence 
his learning and therefore his behavior, 
the impossibility of ever discovering all 
of these factors. . . .”” The author’s nurs- 
ing background and allegiance to the 
medical profession are reflected in this 
distinction: “It is still used extensively by 
parents, friends, teachers, ministers, and 
even by some doctors and psychologists” 
(italics mine). 

Despite these many deficiencies, some 
psychologists will find this book useful 
for a nurses’ course on adjustment or 
mental hygiene. The book is definitely 
directed toward the nursing group with 
many interesting applications of psycho- 
logical principles to the function of the 
nurse in the hospital. It includes an 
interesting chapter on psychosomatic 
medicine as well as a number of passages 
which suggest that the nurse play the 
role of diagnostician and therapist for 
patients undergoing physical treatment. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
text is simple and easily understood and, 
although it contains no charts or pictures, 
the cartoons which illustrate the different 
chapters are excellent and to the point. 


Ba. 


A House Divided? 


James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
Stoker Boll 


One Marriage, Two Faiths: 
Guidance on Interfaith Mar- 
riage. New York: Ronald Press, 
1957. Pp. vii + 180. $3.50. 


Reviewed by AntuurR SCHWARTZ 


who is attached to the Educational Clinic of 
the College of the City of New York and 
who has been concerned with the problems 
of marriage in both Boston and New York. 
He thinks that too often, when there is mari- 
tal disharmony, the remedial approach is 
directed immediately at the marriage prob- 
lem when it should be attempting to under- 
stand the basic needs and characteristics of 
the two personalities involved. 


His extremely readable and well- 
book, subtitled Guidance on 
Interfaith Marriages, is presented as an 
answer to the questions raised by the 
ever-increasing number of young people 
with different religious affiliations who 
are marrying. While the authors state 
that they are neither advocating nor con- 
demning such intermarriage, it soon be- 
comes clear where their feelings in this 
matter lie. They are opposed to the grow- 
ing trend, and this volume is, in effect, 
advice to young people to reconsider this 
kind of intermarriage and, if possible, to 
avoid it. They give concrete examples to 
illustrate their point of view. In addition 
to quoting all the injunctions placed upon 
intermarriage by the major churches, the 
authors start the volume with six cases 
showing unhappy results. They show re- 
lationships that could occur in any mar- 
riage but in each of these cases, which 
turned out to be a failure, intermarriage 
is cited as the main cause. Perhaps the 
authors are right, yet, even in these six 
selected situations, there were other ag- 
gravating causes that could have led to 
the disruption of the marriage regardless 
of the partners’ religions. 

Near the end of the volume the authors 
cite six cases of solutions that have 
worked. Each case is indicative of one of 
the six possible methods of solution: (1) 
where one accepts the religion of the 
other, (2) where the partners live in a 
relative social isolation, (3) where there 
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is a you-go-your-way-l’ll-go-mine feeling, 
(4) where the couple has no children, 
(5) where there is an indifference to re- 
ligion, and (6) where there is give-and- 
take. With each of these successful inter- 
marriages the authors raise, however, 
many questions as to the underlying feel- 
ings of the partners, the real worth and 
truth of the adjustment, and the amount 
of psychological defenses that have been 
called into play. They cast a doubt on 
each of the so-called solutions in each 
case, in addition to suggesting that the 
solutions themselves carry a penalty. 

The strongest part of the book is the 
section where the authors discuss the 
changing patterns of mate selection and 
state clearly why the churches are so op- 
posed to this trend. They draw heavily 
upon their vast experience and insights to 
state that religion is but one of many 
factors involved in marital adjustment, 
although they do indeed play down these 
other factors. 

No one would deny that the burden of 
reconciling religious differences, along 
with the implied cultural differences, 
added to the other adjustments that 
marriage demands, is indeed an enormous 
labor. The divorce rate is higher among 
mixed marriages—Goode, Bernard, and 
many. others testify to this fact. The 
trend is continuing, but we have no true 
idea of its actual frequency nor, as is 
more important, of its relevance to the 
increasing divorce rate when it is bal- 
anced against the other factors influenc- 
ing family and marital happiness today. 


— is a problem that fairly screams 
for organized, disciplined research of the 
type that Goode did with divorces in 
Detroit or as Bossard himself did with 
Lutheran pastors with this same problem 
(Marriage and Family Living, 1956, 18, 
308-310). Certainly such an undertaking 
would have the cooperation of the church 
groups involved. Such research would 
be of invaluable help to marriage coun- 
selors, psychologists, psychiatrists, case- 
workers—to anyone who has to deal with 
any aspect of family problems today. 
Until we can have these data, volumes 
such as this one must be read with the 
qualification that the conclusions are not 
certain but represent, rather, the intuitive 
and experiential reactions of the authors. 
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Coauthorship Without 
Collaboration 


Howard L. Kingsley and Ralph Garry 


The Nature and Conditions of Learning. (2nd ed.) Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. Pp. ix + 565. $6.75. 


Reeviwed by JULIAN C. STANLEY 


Dr. Stanley is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Wisconsin and 
has long been engaged in research and 
writing in educational psychology. With 
W. O. Jenkins he did the review and cri- 
tique of partial reinforcement in the Psy- 
chological Bulletin in 1950, and more 
recently he has revised C. C. Ross’s Meas- 
urement in Today’s Schools after Ross’s 
death, another case of coauthorship without 
collaboration. 


INGLEY’s first edition of this text- 

book (1946) met the needs 
of certain graduate students, particu- 
larly those in education, for whom such 
works as McGeoch’s The Psychology of 
Human Learning and Hilgard’s Theories 
of Learning were not sufficiently applied 
or discursive. 

This revision by Garry, an educational 
psychologist at Boston University who 
took his PhD at Stanford, should appeal 
to a similar but even wider audience. 
Prospective users will of course want to 
compare it for their purposes with Hil- 
gard’s second editions and Irion’s re- 
vision of McGeoch, as well as with the 
Thorpe-Schmuller Contemporary Theories 
of Learning and Stephen’s revised Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

This edition differs substantially from 
its Kingsley predecessor, not in size, but 
because of deleted, reorganized, and re- 
written material. The 36 pages on condi- 
tioning have been replaced by a few 
remarks. Nine of the 17 chapters—all but 
one of them in the final Part 3—have 
titles unchanged but content altered 
moderately. Parts 1 and 2 were modified 
extensively. One-fourth of the references 
in the 500-item bibliography were pub- 
lished after 1943; suggested readings are 
more modern. 


Though the word theory did not appear 
in Kingsley’s subject index, he dealt at 
considerable length with Thorndike’s 
work and to a lesser extent with 
Tolman’s, Hull’s, and Guthrie’s. Garry 
devotes a 45-page chapter, entitled The- 
ories of Learning, to these men, Lewin, 
and the Gestalt psychologists. B. F. 
Skinner’s name does not appear in that 
chapter or in the author index. 

Revising someone else’s popular text- 
book (with or without the aid of a necro- 
mancer) poses numerous problems. If the 
reviser rewrites the volume completely, it 
may no longer appeal to its original users. 
On the other hand, if he fails to update it 
a great deal, more recent texts may serve 
that market better. Undoubtedly quite a 
few instructors will wish that Garry had 
rewritten more and cut and pasted less, 
particularly in Part 3. Others will perhaps 
miss pet topics and emphases that are 
now deleted. 


, 4 first printing of this edition con- 
tains more than the expected number of 
minor errors and omissions, especially in 
the bibliography and author index. For 
instance, the reviewer quickly found nine 
names in the author index and text for 
which no citations appeared in the bibli- 
ography. Such defects, some of which 
will probably be eliminated in subsequent 
printings, will vex readers; but, on the 
whole, this considerably renovated text- 
book preserves most of its forebear’s 
attractive features, some of them even 
enhanced for beginning graduate courses 
in ‘educational psychology’ where human 
learning is the central theme. 
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Psychotherapists Are Human, Too 


Werner Wolff 


Contemporary Psychotherapists Examine Themselves. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1956. Pp. xvii + 299. 


Reviewed by Hans H. Strupp 


Dr. Strupp is a project scientist working 
on the Psychotherapy Research Project of 
The George Washington University’s 
School of Medicine, a project directed at 
assessing the influence of the therapist's 
training, experience, and theoretical orien- 
tation upon his therapeutic techniques. He 
is a psychologist and a psychotherapist 
with a considerable history of research 
activity and a Sullivanian orientation. 


_ type of psychotherapy do 
you think is best and why?”, 
“Are you completely satisfied with the 
theoretical framework of the therapy 
you use?”, “How would you estimate 
your success with various psychogenic 
disorders?” These are a few of the 28 
questions which Professor Wolff posed 
to a group of 43 New York psychothera- 
pists, whose responses to a guided inter- 
view provide the empirical basis for this 
exploratory survey. Two-thirds of the 
book is devoted to edited transcripts of 
interviews with 22 respondents; the re- 
mainder is an attempt at analysis and 
integration. The product is the ‘inside 
story’ of a highly selected group of con- 
temporary psychotherapists—what they 
do, how they do it, what they advocate 
and reject. Dr. Wolff holds a mirror up 
to the therapist and asks him to take a 
critical look at himself. Needless to say, 
it makes for fascinating reading. 

Dr. Wolff is no newcomer to the field— 
his publications on psychotherapy date 
back to 1929, and his ingenious experi- 
ments in depth psychology are well 
known. He is also a courageous man, as 
this survey attests. He obviously believes 
that modern psychotherapy is here to 
stay, but that its shroud of mysticism 
must be removed before its genuine core 
can become apparent. I say he is coura- 
geous because you do not lightly embark 
on a piece of research which may falter 


because your subjects do not cooperate, 
and which in addition may inflict scars 
upon your ego. So, if Dr. Wolff’s explora- 
tion has shortcomings—I am thinking 
of his half-hearted attempt at statistical 
treatment—they must be judged against 
the totality of his pioneering venture, 
for here is a veritable gold mine for the 
would-be researcher. 

The list of illustrious therapists in- 
cludes such names as Clara Thompson, 
Karen Horney, Sandor Rado—to name 
but a few. Represented are the Freudians, 
the neo-Freudians, the Adlerians, the 
Jungians. There are the views of those 
who prefix their psychotherapy with brief, 
group, art, play, and hypno. There are 
those working in private practice, clinics, 
and hospitals; with adults, children, 
neurotics, psychotics. The problem of 
finding common denominators for com- 
paring and arranging this welter becomes 
staggering. The author, it seems to this 
reviewer, adds to the confusion by in- 
venting new labels. For example, who 
can discriminate “scientific psycho- 
therapy,” “analytical psychotherapy,” 
“liberal psychoanalysis,” “evolutionary 


psychotherapy’’? 
Obviously, the term psychotherapy 
means different things to different 


people. The divergences are highlighted 
and even exaggerated because Dr. Wolff 
is not presenting a cross-section of 
American therapists but has deliberately 
singled out individuals whose very posi- 
tion of leadership, based in many cases 
on original contributions, sets them 
apart. They discuss theory and practice 
in the abstract. What is the relationship 
between what the therapist says and 
what he does with a particular patient 
in a particular situation? We do not 
know. There are plenty of opinions, 
many generalities, but few facts. 


WERNER WOLFF 


Therapeutic concepts are notoriously 
broad, ambiguous, and flexible. One re- 
spondent reminded of Goethe’s 
memorable passage from Faust (“Where 
concepts are lacking, a term arrives at 
the right time... .’’), which could have 
been written with modern psychotherapy 
in mind. Another considered the question 
about the best type of psychotherapy 
analogous to saying “Which type of 
surgical operation is best?” Terms like 
transference and resistance have different 
core meanings to different therapists. So 
does the old stand-by, directive vs. non- 
directive therapy. No “client-centered” 
therapist is included. There seemed to 
be a growing conviction that a certain 
amount of directiveness in an educa- 
tional sense is desirable and even neces- 
sary. 


was 


: successful are these respondents 
as therapists? Around this question 
heated battles are still raging, and critics 
like Eysenck will not be satisfied with 
the answers given here. They are the 
usual estimates, subjective, tentative, 
and mostly without follow-up. Dr. Wolff 
concludes correctly that we lack the 
fundamental knowledge on which to base 
criteria for evaluation. On this point, 
therapists, critics, and researchers will 
register unanimous agreement. 

One of the useful functions this survey 
performs is that it reveals the therapist 
as an individual. Some are dogmatic; 
some are humble; all of them are human 
beings who try, earnestly and devotedly, 
to mitigate emotional suffering and to 
help people become more productive. In 
this light, techniques and theories pale. 
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As one eminent therapist puts it: 


In my opinion, specific techniques and 
theories are not nearly so important... as 
the individuai who administers treatment. 
Psychotherapy consists of an interpersonal 
relationship, and emotional growth proceeds 
in the medium of this relationship. The 
therapist who has a genuine respect for his 
patient, who empathizes with him, and who 
understands how to manipulate an_ inter- 
personal relationship toward therapeutic ob- 
jectives usually succeeds irrespective of the 
specific label attached to his therapy.... 
| Therapists] seem to do well or poorly because 
of subtle personality factors rather than be- 
cause of their particular orientation (pp. 109 
110). 


Does it appear that present-day psy- 


chotherapy is not much of a science, by 
usual standards? I am afraid so. Does 
it prove that psychotherapy cannot be- 
come a science, that it is useless as a 
therapeutic tool, that we do not know 
how to help people with their emotional 
difficulties? No, most emphatically, no. 
There are hopeful signs that sectarianism 
and mystique are on the wane, that thera- 
pists expect much from research, that 
there is greater openmindedness and 
greater tolerance of opposing points of 
view. 

But, as Hilgard (Psychoanalysis as 
Science) suggested in a symposium a 
few years ago, the task of making a 
science out of psychotherapy may fall 
to others than the therapists themselves. 


Psychology’s Panorama for 
Students of Management 


John Munro Fraser 


Psychology: General, Industrial, Social. New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1956. Pp. x + 310. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Howarp G. MILLER 


Dr. Miller is Professor of Psychology in 
the North Carolina State College at Raleigh. 
He is primarily an industrial psychologist 
who is set to make psychology contribute 
effectively through teaching and research to 
the industrial development of the south- 
eastern United States. He says he is con- 
cerned with research on organization, on 
academic and industrial selection, on per- 
formance measurement, and on the personal 
characteristics of different occupational 
groups. 


N the preface to this book the author 

says that in 1947 the Committee on 
Education for Management in England 
recommended that psychology be in- 
cluded in the training of management 
students as a background subject. The 
aim was “to give students some training 
in the art and science of handling men.” 
The course was “to provide an introduc- 
tion to general psychology and to illus- 
trate its application in dealing with the 
human problems of industry and com- 
merce and the management of social 
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groups.” This book was written to fulfill 
these requirements. The author is emi- 
nently qualified to perform this task. He 
is a senior lecturer in Human Relations 
at the College of Technology in Birming- 
ham, England, and he spent several 
years on the scientific staff of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

The book, as might be expected, con- 
tains three main parts: one on general 
psychology, one-on industrial psychology, 
and one on social psychology. Each part 
attempts to provide fairly complete cov- 
erage in its area. As a result the number 
of topics dealt with is almost unbeliev- 
ably large. The topics range from sensory 
psychology through perception, learning, 
motivation, and abnormal psychology in 
the general section; virtually all the 
topics covered in American texts on 
industrial psychology appear in the in- 
dustrial section; and a fairly complete 
package on what might be called indus- 
trial social psychology including leader- 
ship, organization, morale, attitudes, and 
the ubiquitous description of the Haw- 


thorne studies, occupies the social section. 
With such a formidable array of topics 
in such a small space (300 pages) the 
result, of course, is inevitable. Virtually 
every treatment is sketchy and the book 
impresses one as being the slight expan- 
sion of an outline—a skeleton, as it were, 
with only shreds of flesh, few viscera, and 
not much skin to hold it all together. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the extreme 
brevity of the treatment of the topics, a 
striking amount of information is con- 
veyed to the reader in a style which, while 
somewhat pedestrian, is clear and intel- 
ligible. Some of the material—for ex- 
ample, that in social psychology on 
organization and working groups—is 
quite good and provides quick, if not 
deep, acquaintance with some funda- 
mental ideas in those areas. In fact, the 
total number of ideas in the book is quite 
considerable. Unfortunately the book is 
weak in illustrative materials, either by 
way of the citation of examples of indus- 
trial practice or in the citation of research 
results (English or American). There is 
little to provide the reader with the 
feeling that industrial and social psy- 
chology are live and active scientific 
fields. It is also to be regretted that there 
are no lists of reference readings in any 
useful quantity. 

The book should not be viewed as an 
example of literature in industrial and 
social psychology in England because 
the author makes no systematic effort to 
examine English practice or English 
research in these areas. As an example of 
English views of what should be known 
about psychology by persons training 
for management in England, the book 
tells us something. If the author indeed 
did implement the recommendations of 
the Committee on Education for Manage- 
ment, then this book is evidence that 
management training in England takes 
a broad view of psychology and that the 
English are being serious in their attempt 
to provide the management student with 
breadth of knowledge in psychology as a 
basic part of “the art and science of 
handling men.” 


English scholarship does not seem schol- 
arly—but it is. 
—EvuGENE P. CHASE 
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Psychotherapy in the Classroom? 


Rudolf Dreikurs 


Psychology in the Classroom: A Manual for Teachers. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xvi + 237. $3.75. 


Reviewed by FRANK S. FREEMAN 


Dr. Freeman is Professor of Psychology 
and Education at Cornell University where 
he has been on the faculty many years. He 
has published in educational and develop- 
mental psychology, clinical psychology, 
psychological testing, and the psychology of 
individual differences. His most recent 
book is a revision of his Theory and Prac- 
tice of Psychological Testing, recently 
reviewed in this journal (CP, 1956, 1, 
17f.). 


HE author of this volume, a professor 
De psychiatry in the Chicago Medical 
School, has conducted classes primarily 
for teachers, for the purpose of providing 
them with theoretical concepts and speci- 
fic skills intended to enable them to deal 
effectively and constructively—that is to 
say, therapeutically— with children who 
are difficult problems in the classroom. 
Many of these children, if sufficient 
professional personnel were available, 
would be referred to a psychologist or a 
psychiatrist for treatment. Since enough 
professional psychotherapists are never 
available, Dreikurs maintains it is the 
responsibility of teachers to “prevent 
and correct maladjustments” of their 
pupils. Teachers, therefore, must have 
instruction in and information about 
‘new psychological methods for the class- 
room” as part of their professional 
preparation. 

It is unfortunately true that a sufficient 
number of psychologists and psychiatrists 
are not available to schools and to 
parents; so from this point of view 
Dreikurs’ position is warranted. On the 
other hand, assuming they are qualified 
to handle difficult behavioral problems, 
there is no doubt that, when teachers 
attempt to become therapists or coun- 
selors to a few children in the classroom, 
they are unable to devote their full 
energies and teaching skills to the remain- 
ing, large majority of their pupils. Then, 


some persons will contend, the primary 
purposes for which the schools presum- 
ably exist—namely, instruction in sub- 
ject-matter and the development of men- 
tal abilities—will suffer. 

Dreikurs and some others, on the 
contrary, will answer that it is the respon- 
sibility of the school to educate ‘the 
whole child.’ In fact, Dreikurs states that 
his educational philosophy “is based on 
the philosophy of domocracy with its 
implied principle of human equality, and 
on the socio-teleological approach of the 
psychology of Alfred Adler. In this frame 
of reference, man is recognized as a social 
being, his actions as purposive and 
directed toward a goal, his personality a 
unique and indivisible entity.” 

Without wishing to detract from 
Adlerian principles, I would point out 
that the principle expressed in the fore- 
going quotation is not unique to Adler’s 
individual psychology. It is an essential 
of the philosophy of ‘progressive educa- 
tion,’ dating back well into the nineteenth 
century. So far as purposiveness in behav- 
ior is concerned, we know that, among 
the great twentieth-century psychol- 
ogists, William McDougall developed 
his system of ‘purposive psychology’ 
shortly after the turn of the century. 
And so far as ‘holism’ is concerned, there 
is the work of Kurt Lewin and others, 
comparable though stated differently. 

What is significant about this book is 
the author’s successful effort to bring 
the ‘purposive’ and ‘holistic’ principles 
to bear upon the handling of children in 
the classroom. He does so, first, through 
a clear and relatively simple presentation 
of psychological concepts—at times too 
little qualified or too much oversimplified, 
as, for example, when he states: “the 
similarity of character traits in brothers 
and sisters is an expression of the family 
atmosphere, while differences in person- 
alities of siblings reflect the particular 


position of each child in the so-called 
family constellation.”” Or: “Reward and 
punishment as corrective influences are 
outdated today.” 

Dreikurs devotes about three-fourths 
of his book to “practical applications,” 
consisting of numerous case examples, 
presented by teacher-students, with more 
or less detailed comments by the author 
upon the basic behavioral and person- 
ality problems involved and upon the 
soundness of the teacher’s procedures in 
each instance. This, I believe, is the most 
valuable part of the volume and should 
be of considerable value to teachers, even 
though one may not always agree with 
the author’s theoretical position. 

The author’s comments on cases and 
his interpretations of the behavior dy- 
namics involved are determined, of 
course, by his Adlerian orientation, in the 
course of which he offers advice to 
teachers regarding a variety of problems 
in classroom procedure. These cases, the 
comments, and the interpretations can 
serve as very good teaching materials for 
both the instructors who agree with 
Dreikurs and for those who, disagreeing, 
will want to substitute their own com- 
ments and interpretations. 

We would all grant, I believe, that 
teachers should be well informed regard- 
ing the nature and origins of human be- 
havior, for thereby they become more 
perceptive of the significance of their 
pupils’ actions; and the likelihood is that 
teachers will, as a consequence, become 
more sympathetic, or even ‘empathic.’ 
We may have to grant, also, that under 
prevailing conditions in our schools and 
communities, it is necessary for teachers, 
in addition to their already heavy load of 
responsibilities, to apply considerable 
psychological knowledge and skill in the 
classroom in the handling of children who 
present difficult behavioral or personality 
problems. In that event, teachers should 
have much more thorough preparation 
in psychology than they now have. For 
this purpose, Dreikurs’ book should be 


. very useful. Its value would have been 


considerably enhanced, however, if 
Dreikurs had included references to other 
publications to which the student could 
turn, for there is in the whole volume 
only one reference to a specific publica- 
tion by another author—a deficiency 
easily remedied by any instructor who 
chooses to use this book with his students. 
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CP SPEAKS. . 


riticisM! CP deals in criticism. It 
he tries hard to pick reviewers who are 
competent to criticize, to make value 
judgments, favorable or unfavorable, and 
then it asks the reviewers to set these 
values—their own evaluative reactions to 
the book reviewed—down in words. It 
tells the reviewers not merely to abstract 
the book but to indicate the nature of its 
contents as they assess it, a more difficult 
job than abstracting but one that CP’s 
reviewers have been managing pretty 
well. To this extent, then, CP is a journal 
of criticism and thus a journal of opinion. 
And CP thinks that its readers like this 
fare. 

Criticism, opinion, are, however, nec- 
essarily idiosyncratic. The reviewer may 
endeavor in accordance with CP’s in- 
structions not to dissent from the au- 
thor’s choice of goals but to assess his 
book in respect of the degree in which it 
has attained its author’s intention, and 
still the criticism remains personal and 
individual. Another reviewer, equally 
competent, might have thought differ- 
ently. And so well hidden are the springs 
of each man’s values that no one could 
have predicted the difference in appraisal 
until the reviews emerged from the re- 
viewers’ typewriters, powered as good 
typewriters always are by the uncon- 
sciousnesses of their owners. 

CP thought to look into this matter of 
criticism a little and went to the library. 
Several shelves of books there, having to 
do with literature, esthetics and taste. 
Criticism is an art in literature. It paints 
a picture and asks the question: Is this 
true—true to you? Or else: Do you find 
pleasure in seeing the book from this 
point of view? CP found no hint of liter- 
ary criticism’s having to be just, and even 
objectivity, when applied to taste, does 
not imply social agreement. And how 
primitive eighteenth-century criticism 
was! You, the reviewer, let out all your 
spite on the author and he sought a 
proper redress: he caught you in your 
favorite coffee house and gave you a 
caning. Should CP stock canes for authors, 
or is there a better procedure? 
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For CP there is, indeed, a better way. 
It needs no canes—because the twentieth 
century is more grown-up than the 
eighteenth—because psychologists, al- 
though not immune to regression, under- 
stand the springs of their own actions 
somewhat better than either the ancient 
or the contemporary humanists—because 
scientific criticism differs from literary 
and esthetic criticism. It is infected with 
the scientific desire to be right, to tell the 
truth as nearly as possible, no matter 
how unattainable absolute truth may be 
shown to be. 


es Joseph Gallant, in CP’s 
big sister magazine, Science (29 April 
1957, 787-791), has shown in a fascinat- 
ing article how scientific writing became 
separated from literature in the middle 
nineteenth century. Not only were 
Pliny’s Historia naturalis and Lucretius’ 
poem De rerum natura literature, but 
Robert Boyle’s and Isaac Newton’s con- 
tributions to natural philosophy were as 
much literature as was other philosophi- 
cal writing. Gallant remarks that, “‘as the 
various sciences and disciplines matured, 
their subject matter became ever less 
speculative and philosophic, ever less the 
projection of personal sensitivity and in- 
sight.” It became more technical, system- 
atic, mathematical, and experimental. 
By comparison the earlier analyses were 
‘personal and imaginative.”’ So science 
left literature, and Gallant finds William 
James as one of the last authors whose 
scientific publication might still be re- 
garded as literature, too personal and 
sensitive to endure the scientific strait 
jacket. 

It is clear that nowadays the review of 
scientific writing shares the goal of science 
in aiming at objectivity. It would like to 
be true. At any rate it would like to be 
correct, to say if-a-then-b, letting error, 
if there be any, rest in the choice of a. 
But error there will be. Scientific activity 
—setting problems, doing experiments, 
writing books, assessing them—is full of 


values, and values are personal whatever 
be the effort to make them generic. The 
review of scientific writing, if it be criti- 
cal, will inevitably be idiosyncratic, 
though much less so than the frankly 
personalized reaction of literary crit- 
icism. 

So what does CP do? Is it doomed to 
remain only a journal of opinion, or is 
there some way by which it can better 
contribute to nomothesis, if not to truth? 

Everybody says at this point: Have 
double reviews. If there are really both 
black and white balls in the urn and you 
pulled a black one out first, draw again 
to get a white. That is not very good 
statistical thinking. If you get two blacks, 
CP is going to have to print two reviews 
that are mutually redundant, not only as 
to their report on the contents of the 
book, but also as to their assessment. 
Well, CP is doing just that for a few 
important books and it will continue, in 
spite of the redundancy that turns up. 
But it cannot extend this multiplication, 
which does not achieve justice. If the 
black and white balls, the possible un- 
favorable and favorable reviews by com- 
petent reviewers, are equal, then a second 
review provides only one chance in two of 
correcting the first. That is not good 
economy of space. 

Ideally, if CP draws a black first, it 
ought then to look in the urn and, if there 
are many more white balls than black, 
pull out a white and use it. But it cannot 
see in the urn. What other method is 
there? 


Governance. Cybernetics. 
Let CP do its best to get a competent 
reviewer. Then let it publish what he 
sends in. CP does not know whether the 
review is fair, unfair, or the reflection of 
one of many possible personal sensitivi- 
ties. The published review is now an item 
in the body scientific. Does it need cor- 
rection? Let him who thinks it does say 
so and say why. CP has ON THE 
OTHER HAND for mature, impersonal 
discussion of the value-judgments of 
books. This department of letters has not 
yet been used adequately for this pur- 
pose. It should be. CP begs its readers to 
mend their habits, to bury their diffi- 
dences, to forget modesty in the interests 
of fair play and help CP and Psychology 
to get clearer the picture of what is going 
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on. CP has a deep faith that criticism of 
criticism, and criticism of criticism of 
criticism, will inevitably diminish the 
Spielraum and narrow the variance ebout 
whatever would be the absolute verdict, 
were universal agreement induced by in- 
finite discussion. 


Ax you an offended author who feels 
that he has not been fairly treated or 
correctly understood? Bury your pride as 
well as your emotions and say objectively 
what is wrong in the review. What you 
say is idiosyncratic. So was the review. 
It is much better to get competent under- 
standing into the open than to let clear 
thinking be cut off by personal modesty 
or pique. Do not complain about the re- 
viewer, of course; he is irrelevant. Talk 
about the content of the book and of the 
review. Be adult, impersonal, informa- 
tive, and interesting, and you will have 
done science a service. 

Are you a reader who disapproves a 
review, either because you know the book 
reviewed or because you perceive defects 
in the review itself? Then say so to CP. 
Let there be this negative feedback that 
governs the total discussion as it moves a 
little of the way toward justice. Are you 
convinced that the review was too favor- 
able? Say so then to CP. Here is an abuse 
that needs correcting. Do not blame the 
reviewer or the reviewed. Be dignified 
and clear. If you have it in you to be 
buoyant and humorous, by all means let 
yourself go, relieving the tensions that 
mere dissent creates. Do you think a re- 
view unfair? Say so. It does not matter 
whether you are a friend of the author or 
of the reviewer or whether you are a 
xenanthrope who never heard of either of 
them but are moved to correct a wrong 
by your personal need for honesty and 
clarity. Write CP. The proper use of ON 
THE OTHER HAND must somehow 
be induced. Will you let your pride and 
personal whim bleck the advance of 
honest science? 

So that is that. CP’s department of 
letters, ON THE OTHER HAND, 
exists primarily for mature discussion of 
books and of the reviews of the bocks. 
CP begs its readers now to transform this 
department into an area of wise dissent. 
Only in that way can we make maximal 
progress. Well? 

—E. G. B. 
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Psychology’s Sills and Lintels 


Herbert Feigl and Michael Scriven (Eds.) 


The Foundations of Science and the Concepts of Psychology and 
Psychoanalysis. (Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
I.) Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 346. $5.00. 


Reviewed by BRADLEY REYNOLDS 


Dr. Reynolds, an intellectual son of 
Spence and grandson of Hull, is a psy- 
chologist primarily involved in the theory 
and experimental psychology of learning, 
“a classical, naive, brute-force Hullian,” 
he says of himself. He writes papers on 
motivation, reward, stimulus-trace, and all 
that sort of stuff, while, presumably for 
the time being, he shows the Air Force how 
to make systems analysis at the Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center, 
Air Research and Development Command. 


[: MAY be perhaps more a reflection of 
insularity than a realistic evaluation 
of the state of all the world, yet it seems 
that psychologists for quite a long time 
now have spent more time and words on 
methodological issues than most other 
scientists, and, it might be argued, with 
less reason and little profit. 

Perhaps this has been so because in 
this way the psychologist can be a 
philosopher—of science, of course—and 
a metaphysician—committed, of course, 
to an antimetaphysical metaphysic. The 
psychologist, only recently separated 
from his philosophical parent, may seek 
in the philosophy of science that comfort 
which the liberated son of a hard-shell 
Baptist father may hope to attain from 
attendance at the Unitarian church. 

It seems more likely, however, that 
psychologists’ lively interest in the 
methodology of science has been sus- 
tained by practical and economic rather 
than philosophical needs. Much of what 
is most viable in modern psychology— 
e.g., the psychology of learning, psycho- 
logical testing, clinical psychology—is of 
pedagogical origin and intent. It aims at 
the prediction and control of quite 
complex behavior in quite practical and 
everyday circumstances. 
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These are ambitious aims and many 
psychologists have been of the opinion 
they are not realizable without the 
support of a body of basic laws and 
general theories of behavior. No small 
number of these men, their need height- 
ened perhaps by some uneasiness about 
the health of the psychological enter- 
prise in the theory-and-law division, 
have had recourse to the philosophy of 
science, not only for comfort and license, 
but for guidance and enlightenment as 
well. Theoretically oriented psycholo- 
gists may find a little of these rewards 
in this volume of papers from the Min- 
nesota Center for Philosophy of Science, 
but certainly all will find parts of it 
enlightening at least and even entertain- 
ing. 


2 psychologist reader will find 
some other features of the volume 
disappointing and annoying. First, he 
will find that something between a third 
and a fourth of the book is reprinted 
material. There is some justification for 
this in the case of an essay by Feigl 
which has been published in Proceedings 
of the Second International Congress of 
the International Union for the Philosophy 
of Science, a source not readily available 
to many psychologists, and it appears, 
moreover, in a revised and expanded 
form. The justification is not as apparent 
in the case of essays by Cronbach and 
Meehl, and by Meehl which have ap- 
peared in the Psychological Bulletin and 
the American Psychologist, and by Skin- 
ner, which appeared first in The Scien- 
tific Monthly. 

The Skinner essay on psychoanalytic 
concepts is included because Scriven 
jumps off from and on it in his major 


contribution. It seems more than likely, 
however, that enyone interested enough 
in Scriven’s arguments to hear him out 
will be familiar with Skinner’s strictures 
on theorizing. He is less likely to be 
familiar with general behavior-systems 
theory which furnishes the text for 
Buck’s essay, and this is presented with- 
out a companion piece by Miller. 

Secondly, the reader will find a grab- 
bag of essays over a wide range of topics 
and without the integration and organi- 
zation, as the title of the book might 
have led him to expect. There are essays 
on the foundations of science—i.e., the phi- 
losophy of science of logical empiricism— 
and essays on the concepts of psychology, 
and essays on the concepts of psycho- 
analysis, and more besides. There is a 
common core of opinion to be found in 
certain of the papers but a common core 
of opinion is only compatible with a 
common structure and not necessarily 
productive of it. 

The impression is inescapable that 
what the editors have done is to gather 
up the most comely of the community’s 
products and put them between hard 
covers. This is not to say the products 
are not worth a permanent package. 
Many of them are. But they are not a 
set. 

The general reader probably will 
find the group of papers on psycho- 
analysis of more immediate interest, and 
of these the paper by Ellis is outstanding. 
It is a courageous effort. He attempts 
an operational reformulation of some of 
the basic principles of psychoanalysis. 
He says that his reformulations are 
operational, “in that they are solidly 
anchored to _ observable 
things.” An example: 


events, or 


Oral eroticism. Freud: “The baby’s ob- 
stinate persistence in sucking gives evidence 
at an early stage of a need for satisfaction 
which, although it originates from and is 
stimulated by the taking of nourishment, 
nevertheless seeks to obtain pleasure in- 
dependently of nourishment and for that 
reason may and should be described as 
‘sexual.’ ”’ 

Operational reformulation: Babies, 
through their oral perceptions, appear to 
obtain satisfaction independently of nourish- 
ment. We may describe this tendency of 
infants to seek oral stimulation as oral 
sensuality and may find confirmation of it 
through observing the behavior of infants in 
relation to their oral zones. 
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It is not clear how the second formu- 
lation is more operational than the first 
in the sense that Ellis intends. Nor is it 
easy to convince one’s self that he has 
succeeded at all in doing what he set out 
to do. At least one reader, convinced he 
has not, nevertheless commends the try. 
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ie by Feigl and Carnap will 
prove most interesting to the psycholo- 
gist in terms of what they reveal with 
respect to the features of current logical 
empiricism, for the features have been 
changing. 

Carnap admits that perhaps the narrow 
limitations imposed by the earlier formu- 
lations of the logical empiricists have 


led some psychologists to be too narrowly 
restrictive in the formation of their 
concepts. For this reason he feels the 
empiricists must be constrained to 
emphasize the changed conceptions 
which give more freedom. The psycholo- 
gist, in his turn, may decide he has been 
backing the wrong horse and look up a 
new tout. Or swear off entirely. 

In their preface the editors state that 
the reader will have to judge for himself 
whether these essays contribute to clari- 
fication of theoretical issues and to 
research in psychology. The reviewer, 
having read the book, does not find it 
easy to make judgment. If he were 
forced to it—as a reviewer presumably 
is—he would have to say that he does 
not think they do. 


Habit-Centered Adjustment 


Harold W. Bernard 


Toward Better Personal Adjustment. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 1957. Pp. vii + 454. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Witt1AM W. WATTENBERG 


Dr. Wattenberg is Professor of Educational 
Psychology at Wayne State University in 
Detroit. He has long been concerned with 
psychological problems that are related to 
mental hygiene and his research is directed 
upon delinquency and school problems. 
He is also with Fritz Redl the author of a 
book called Mental Hygiene in Teaching. 


THOROUGH 1957 revision of a text- 

book on adjustment, first published 
in 1951, this volume by Harold Bernard, 
who is also author of a widely used and 
interestingly arranged book on mental 
hygiene for classroom teachers, raises 
many questions as to purposes and pro- 
cedures to be followed in courses aimed 
at helping college students with their 
personal problems. 

Bernard makes his aim very clear. The 
book is designed to be of service directly 
to undergraduates. It is not written to 
provide advanced training in psychology 
for teachers, for counselors, for clinical 
psychologists, for social workers, or for 
psychiatrists, in which case the goal 
would be that of providing intellectual 
tools for diagnosis, therapy, or other 
remedial action. 


The basic psychological system in 
terms of which advice is given has also 
been clearly defined. Bernard hold: the 
position that behavior is largely de- 
termined by habits and attitudes. At one 
point, for example, he describes the 
manic-depressive as “a person charac- 
terized by the habit of going to emotional 
extremes.”’ Hence to achieve better ad- 
justment the student must recognize his 
bad habits, or attitudes that could cause 
maladjustment and set out to replace 
them with good habits or attitudes. In 
areas of living where no bad habits or 
attitudes have yet appeared, the task is 
the more simple one of establishing good 
habits and evoking good attitudes. The 
author takes the position that the voli- 
tional control of habit and attitude 
formation is usually possible, and he 
makes detailed suggestions at many 
points as to how this end can be accom- 
plished. 

Armed with these devices, Bernard 
deals with many of the problems that are 
worrisome to college undergraduates and 
to most young adults. His range is great 
—from sleep habits to religion, from 


efficient study to marriage, from voca- 
tional adjustment to psychological satis- 
factions. 

An interesting change in tone occurs 
within the book, one that will complicate 
its use by instructors. In the first section, 
when he is setting forth basic principles, 
Bernard writes in a hortatory style quite 
similar to that of the Overstreets. At 
only one point, in a discussion of sleep, is 
the student permitted to learn that there 
are different schools of thought. Then, 
when he takes up specific areas of adjust- 
ment, at the very point where another 
author might be tempted to turn dog- 
matic, Bernard becomes more cautious 
and eclectic. For instance, in the early 
sections of the text the impression is 
created that habits can be willed into 
being or can be destroyed cognitively. 
Later, in an unusual chapter, Bernard 
deals with the factors of mental health 
that are beyond individual control. It 
is almost as though, having determined 
at first to emulate Dale Carnegie, midway 
through the project his habits as a scien- 
tifically trained psychologist got the 
better of him. 

Even when his point of view differs, 
Bernard finds an opportunity to familiar- 
ize his readers with ideas drawn from 
most of the major writers, with the inter- 
esting exception of Carl Rogers. This 
omission may be due to the goal of the 
book, but it also fits in well with its 
general tone. Symbolic is the fact that 
chapters do not close with questions to be 
discussed but with true-false exercises, 
labeled “Test Your Comprehension of 
the Chapter.” 


‘has text will be welcomed by instruc- 
tors teaching freshmen-level courses in 
personal efficiency, personal problems, or 
orientation, courses open to students who 
have had no previous course in psychol- 
ogy, especially in institutions where it is 
important to reinforce the conventional 
attitudes toward ambition, morality, and 
liberal religious belief. On the other hand, 
the book could hardly be satisfactory to 
an instructor who wished to base his 
course on unconscious motivation or on 
ideas derived from psychoanalysis or 
client-centered therapy. 
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Ethics from 
Neurones 


C. Judson Herrick 


The Evolution of Human Na- 
ture. University of Texas Press, 
1956. Pp. x + 506. $7.50. 


Reviewed by JAMES J. JENKINS 


who is Associate Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota. He calls 
himself a stimulus-response psychologist 
and an ‘hereditarian,’ attributes which are 
apparent in the review. His special con- 
cerns are psycholinguistics and the psy- 
chology of individual differences, not, of 
course, ethics. 


IRTUALLY every phase of Herrick’s 
Viich and productive professional 
life is represented in this book. It is a 
compendium of his more than sixty 
years of research in neurology and biology 
and his continuing concerns with evolu- 
tion, comparative neurology, determi- 
nism, freedom, humanism, democracy, 
ethics, morals, values, awareness and 
“mind.” 

It is a book of broad and up-to-date 
scholarship, studded with quotable 
quotes, packed with data and informa- 
tion and seasoned with wisdom. 

The explicit purposes of the book are 
(1) to examine the objective and subjec- 
tive components of experience, (2) to 
search for biological principles of human 
conduct, and (3) to study the evolution- 
ary history of man from a biological 
point of view—all for the specific end of 
understanding human nature and dis- 
covering how to control behavior for our 
own good. 

Herrick believes that mankind is in a 
sorry state and must shortly and deliber- 
ately do something about it or destroy 
itself. Thus he proposes the foregoing 
examination, search, and study as the 
way for revealing just what it is that we 
ought to do. In the pursuit of this en- 
deavor he presents a stimulating dis- 
course on ‘psychobiology,’ but his dis- 
course seems to this reviewer to have 
only a tangential relationship to his 
initial purposes. The relations of men’s 
problems and conduct to the evolution 
of the nervous system are never estab- 
lished. 
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If, on the other hand, the purpose of 
the book be inferred from its contents, 
then there appear to be two major aims: 
(1) presenting a humanist ethic and (2) 
delineating systematic thought on psy- 
chobiology as formulated by C. L. 
Herrick (his admired brother), C. J. 
Herrick (himself), and G. E. Coghill 
(remember individuation?). These two 
aims are jointly associated only aperiodi- 
cally and mostly by simple spatial 
contiguity. 

The ethics appear to this reviewer to 
be conventional humanism. They remain 
unsupported, except by the remote argu- 
ment that if people do not behave better, 
they will destroy themselves (which 
would be unbiological). They ought to 
do better. This reviewer is heartily in 
sympathy with Herrick’s biases and 
emotions, but he feels that the principles 
are not derived from or substantiated by 
the biological science invoked for these 
purposes. 

The psychobiology is much easier to 
read, much more stimulating and more 
appropriate to the title of the book. These 
sections, dealing with Herrick’s specialty, 
are admirably calculated to intrigue, 
excite and inform senior or graduate 
students in the social and _ biological 
sciences. Here there is imagination and 
perspective in the relating of neurologi- 
cal, psychological, and social components 
of behavior. 

Psychologists may find this a difficult 
book to read. Familiar terms appear with 
unfamiliar meanings and some terms 
seem to shift their meanings with respect 
to discriminations psychologists are likely 
to make. Consider, for example, the 
various meanings and uses of the word 
values. “They are the ends towards 
which successful behavior is directed” 
(p. 136). “Human motives generally 
stem from values” (p. 136). “Values 


motivate conduct” (p. 137). “Value re- 
sides in the satisfaction of the craving” 
(p. 136). “They reside... in the relation 
existing between the thing sought and 
the satisfaction it gives” (p. 138). 
“Value is defined as the relation existing 
between an interest, desire, or need and 
the thing which satisfies the craving”’ 
(p. 156). “A satisfaction is a value” 
(p. 304). “The basic value is life itself” 
(p. 146). “Personal profit of some kind 
is the basic biological value’’ (p. 152). 
Then there are teleological-sounding 
sentences which disturb this reviewer, 
sentences which are, nevertheless, com- 
mon enough in this literature. Here is an 
example: “Because sensorimotor experi- 
ence is concerned primarily with the 
adjustments of the body and its move- 
ments with reference to external things 
which are oriented in space and time, the 
organs concerned are also precisely 
localized in the brain” (p. 243). 


T.. reviewer also thinks that analysis 
has not gone far enough. Always it is the 
concern of the moment that seems to be 
the central issue. In one chapter we are 
in peril “just because” of X. In the next 
our difficulties are seen as “the results” 
of Y. Our “only” remedy in one place is 
A; but in the succeeding chapter the 
“cardinal factor” in the solution is B. 

The book requires and will repay care- 
ful, critical reading. Nevertheless the 
science of psychobiology is still in its 
fetal stage. Herrick himself characterized 
his systematization of Coghill’s philo- 
sophical thoughts on psychobiology by 
saying, “We were both groping in the 
dark for principles whose exact signifi- 
cance eluded us.” Psychologists and 
biologists should be glad that Dr. 
Herrick, now in his eighty-ninth year, 
has prepared for us this broad outline 
of his psychobiological philosophy. 
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The activity of these people interested me only as an illustration of the law of predetermination 
which in my opinion guides history, and of that psychological law which compels a man who com- 
mits actions under the greatest compulsion, to supply in his imagination a whole series of retro- 
spective reflections to prove his freedom to himself. 
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Raw Data for the Culturally 
Hungry 


Bert Kaplan (Ed.) 


Microcard Publications of Primary Records in Culture and Per- 
sonality. Vol. I. Madison, Wisc. (Box 2145): The Microcard Foundation, 


1957. 130 Microcards. $35.00. 


Reviewed by ALEX INKELES 


Dr. Inkeles is a Lecturer on Sociology and 
a Senior Fellow in the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University. He is a 
Russian expert, with a whole book and a 
collaborative other book on the Soviets in 
the background, and he is primarily inter- 
ested in comparison of social systems and 
in the relation of personality to the systems. 
He began in sociology and anthropology, 
moved on through social psychology to 
some psychiatric training, and now finds 
himself involved with problems of national 
character and where it comes from. See 
the comment on this project for publishing 
raw data in CP SPEAKS...of the 
July issue. 


‘ee Committee on Primary Records, 
established within the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, presents us with the 
first in a series of microcard ‘volumes’ in 
which the protocols of projective and 
other personality tests and biographical 
materials will be reproduced in raw form. 
Ninety persons have already consented 
to make available their unpublished and 
often unanalyzed records. Apparently 
the initial efforts will be mainly devoted 
to getting out materials on “non-West- 
ern” and indeed predominantly “non- 
literate” peoples, although the project, 
if successful, can and will be extended to 
include other groups. This first volume 
comes to us not only with a preface by 
the Chairman, A. Irving Hallowell, but 
with special blessings (in the form of a 
pair of forewords) from A. L. Kroeber 
and Gardner Murphy. Although the 
publication may not be quite the “event 
of major importance” which Gardner 
Murphy and A. I. Hallowell feel it to be, 


it certainly is a useful move which fills a 
need many have long felt. 

The first volume contains twenty-five 
items, each introduced by a brief note 
from the field worker indicating the 
conditions and problems faced in gather- 
ing the data. There is apparently no 
system governing the content of any 
particular volume, except perhaps the 
order in which the field workers were 
willing and able to make their materials 
available. Thus, the Ojibwa (a life 
history, two different sets of children’s 
TATs, and one set of Rorschachs), some 
Nepalese (Rorschachs), Cree (Draw-a- 
Person Test) and Haitian (Rorschachs) 
are all made to live together in the 
happy hunting ground the Committee 
has here created for eager researchers. 
As an aid to identification, each culture 
has been listed according to the classifi- 
cation used by Murdock in his Ouwlline 
of World Cultures. By this count 19 
different cultures are represented in the 
first volume, including six from Asia and 
ten American Indian groups. In some 
cases a battery of tests was used and all 
are reported, but most often the field 
workers seem to have been able to 
manage to use but a single instrument. 
For all the cultures there are twelve sets 
of Rorschachs, seven of TATs, six biog- 
raphies and autobiographies, two Sen- 
tence-Completion tests, and two Draw- 
a-Person tests. The size of the sample 
ranges from 1 (Pathon life history) to 
115 (Ute Rorschachs). Sets of records 
dealing with children are more numerous 
than those yielded by adults. 


ee scientists, being intellectually 


arrivistes, cling desperately to the 


shreds of respectability they think they 
have won. The wearing of a grim visage 
of rigorous empiricism and much beating 
of a drum called ‘theory’ are part of their 
role. The ritual developed to maintain 
the appropriate image includes the 
slaughter of sacrificial lambs. To many 
this project will seem an appropriate 
victim. Certainly the materials here 
collected do not leave one feeling that 
anthropologists (and psychologists) have 
too well understood why they wanted 
psychological test material or what 
systematic role it should play in the 
analysis of a culture or in the study of a 
field problem. As the editor of CP has 
properly warned us, over all the years 
since his time Bacon’s “masses of data” 
have sat patiently and uselessly “waiting 
for induction to operate upon them.” It is 


equally necessary, however, to call 
attention to the masses of theory, also 
waiting patiently and _ uselessly, for 


data to test them. The important thing 
about these sometimes blind efforts is 
that now collected and disseminated they 
provide essential raw material for a 
variety of scientists who need and want 
it. Admittedly the data are inferior to 
what might be collected in a planned 
systematic study, but the truth of the 
matter is that it is most unlikely that 
these materials would ever have been 
collected by many of the people who 
will work on them now that they are 
available. 

The value of the ‘primary records’ as 
an aid in training students in the use and 
meaning of the tests would alone justify 
the venture. Those working with and 
trying better to grasp the powers and 
limits of their testing instrument can 
also make use of these materials. Indeed, 
the editor apparently has already begun 
an interesting study of one dimension of 
the Rorschach on the basis of them. 
Those concerned with discovering the 
constant elements and in mapping the 
variability of human personality now will 
begin to have a substantially broadened 
base on which to establish their study. 
But the publication of these materials 
will probably be of greatest importance 
for those seeking to put the crucial 
problems of so-called culture and _ per- 
sonality study on a firmer footing. The 
heart of scientific work lies in the pos- 
sibility of repeating observations and 
replicating experiments. Such efforts are 
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patently impossible for anyone working 
in the field of culture and personality. 
The preparation of this set of primary 
records, which anyone can now score or 
re-score to suit any analytic scheme, 
holds open real promise for the systematic 
testing of hypotheses. It opens up great 
possibilities in the use of psychological 
records concurrently with ratings on 
sociocultural patterns based the 
materials in the Yale cross-cultural files. 
No scoring will, of course, compensate 
for deficiencies in the size of the samples, 
or of the suitability of the instruments, 
but to a hungry man, a crumb is welcome. 
And this is no crumb. Indeed it may 
prove to be a good baker’s dozen. 


Banner with a 
Strange Device: 


logsp 
Colin Cherry (Ed.) 


Information Theory: Third Lon- 
don Symposium, 1955. New 
York: Academic Press, 1956. Pp. xii 
+ 401. $11.50. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK C. FRICK 


who is Group Leader of twenty experimental 
psychologists in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology’s Lincoln Laboratory. 
They work on basic research in the process- 
ing of human data and in problems of air 
defense. Dr. Frick thinks he is one of the 
first psychologists to climb on information 
theory’s band wagon and that he may be one 
of the first to disembark. He made up the 
title of the review. —p logep is to informa- 
tion theory what the sum of the squares is to 
analysis of variance; it’s the amount of 
information you can expect from an event 
of probability p. 


[* 1948, Norbert Wiener published a 
plea and an outline for a new science 
to be erected in “the no-man’s land 
between established fields.” Information 
theory was offered as a potential lingua 
Franca for this particular interdiscipli- 
nary effort, and the Zeitgeist was agree- 
able. With astonishing rapidity a group 
of communication engineers, physicists, 
mathematicians, physiologists, psycholo- 
gists, and linguists discovered a mutual 
interest in the ways in which men collect, 
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classify, convert, and transmit informa- 
tion. The London Symposia, which can 
now be regarded as biannual events, 
serve as one of the rallying points for this 
group, and the present volume presents 
the papers—and some of the discussion— 
given at the third such symposium, held 
in September 1955. 


‘oe proceedings of the first two sym- 
posia are also available and it is interest- 
ing to do a little cross-comparing. The 
number of attendees has grown from 
slightly over 100 to some 250. Where 
eight countries were represented in 1950, 
15 (including the U.S.S.R.) are repre- 
sented in 1955. Twenty papers were pre- 
sented at the first meeting; 40 were given 
at the last meeting. The group appears to 
be viable. On the other hand, of the 20 
papers in the first proceedings all but two 
can be traced quite directly to the stimu- 
lus of information theory and the statisti- 
cal theory of communication. The papers 
in the present volume do not display their 
common parentage so obviously—if, in- 
deed, there is any. 

Certainly Licklider’s extremely fine 


discussion of the “missing fundamental” 


and the problems that this creates for a 
simple place theory of hearing owes 
nothing to Shannon, Wiener, or modern 
communication theory. The same thing 
can be said of a substantial number of 
other papers, including Brown’s argu- 
mentative discussion of random se- 
quences, Allanson and Whitfield’s inves- 
tigations and speculations on the function 
of the cochlear nucleus, the several papers 
on mechanical translation and informa- 
tion retrieval, etc., etc. In short, informa- 
tion theory and signal analysis, which 
make up modern communication theory, 
do not occupy the center of attention in 
the 1955 Symposium. Nor do they supply 
a unifying methodology or terminology, 
as Professor Jackson suggested they 
might in his Opening Address to the 
Second Symposium. It is, in fact, in- 


creasingly difficult to predict just what 
will be discussed in the extremely diverse 
group that currently rallies around the 
banner of information theory. 

This indefiniteness is not necessarily a 
bad thing. It does, however, give the 
present volume something of the flavor 
of a fuil meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
There are a number of papers which will 
be incomprehensible or uninteresting to 
psychologists. This reviewer would put 
about one-fourth of the volume in this 
class. Of the remaining, eight might very 
well have appeared in one of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association’s journals. 
They range from Farquharson’s intrigu- 
ing game-theoretic analysis of voting 
behavior, to a straightforward experi- 
mental study on the effect of context on 
heard speech (D. J. Bruce). In between, 
there is Quastler’s excellent summary of 
the work on human channei capacity— 
one of the few papers involving the 
application of information theory—and 
North’s discussion of the human operator 
in which he is able, by devious associa- 
tions, which lost this reviewer, to package 
game-theory, decision theory, servo- 
theory and the Estes and Bush-Mosteller 
learning models into sixteen pages. 

The remaining papers will appeal dif- 
ferently to different people. There are two 
quite extensive discussions of the func- 
tioning and simulation of neural nets. 
There are papers on the statistics of 
language and there are papers on informa- 
tion retrieval, which is a field that psy- 
chologists might do well to find out more 
about. Certainly, the strategies employed 
by the librarian appear to be more than 
casually related to Bruner’s “strategies of 
concept attainment.” 

In short, almost anyone should find 
something stimulating in this volume. It 
would, however, be a courageous reviewer 
who attempted, on the basis of these pro- 
ceedings, to assess just how far the 
pipings of Dr. Shannon’s flute have led us 
in the past few years. 


Mathematics is the most exact science, and its conclusions are capable of absolute proof. Bul 
this is so only because mathematics does not attempt to draw conclusions. All mathematical truths 


are relative, conditional. 


—CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ 
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Five Arrows Shot 
into the Air 


Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior 


Leadership Patterns and Or- 
ganizational Effectiveness; 


Planning and Training for Ef- 
fective Leadership; 


Training in Human Relations; 


Psychological Surveys in Busi- 
ness Forecasting; 


Training Foreign Nationals in 
the United States. (Reports of 
seminars conducted by The Foun- 
dation for Research on Human Be- 
havior in 1954-55.) Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior. $1.00 each. 


Reviewed by W1LL1AM E. KENDALL 


who is the Personnel Studies Coordinator 
of the Lago Oil and Transport Company ai 
Aruba in the Netherlands Antilles. He once 
worked with Rensis Likert’s group at 
Michigan. He is co-author with C. Harold 
Stone of Effective Personnel Selection 
Procedures (1956), and he is interested in 
the whole field of personnel management, 
but primarily concerned at present with 
employee-employer relationships. 


N informal session with social science 
A researchers inevitably turns to dis- 
cussion of financing of research (inade- 
quate and uncertain) and to consideration 
of the need for cross-communication 
(scientists are not aware of current 
operating problems, while practitioners 
lack familiarity with the implications, 
possible applications, and limitations of 
research findings). 

In 1952, Rensis Likert, Director of 
Michigan’s Institute for Social Research, 
took what may prove to have been a 
major step toward solution of these prob- 
lems through creation of the Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior. The 
Foundation does not plan to carry on 
research of its own but intends to serve 
as a source of financial support and, 
through its publications and seminars, as 
an interpreter and communicator of re- 
search results. 


Leadership Patterns and Organizational 
Effectiveness in this volume summarizes a 
seminar organized around discussion of 
the conditions under which participative 
leadership methods can be effective, the 
values and hazards of incentive plans for 
securing increased productivity, and how 
a leader can achieve balance between 
apparently conflicting organizational ob- 
jectives. Planning and Training for Effec- 
tive Leadership reports on a seminar de- 
voted to analysis of leadership practices 
and principles as they apply to different 
practical leadership situations and to 
approaches and methods that may be 
used in developing skilled leaders. A third 
seminar report, Training in Human Rela- 
tions, is based on formal presentations 
and discussion of programs in operation 
at the International Harvester Company, 
Procter and Gamble Company, Detroit 
Edison Company, and the National 
Training Laboratory for Group Develop- 
ment. 

The study of these reports makes one 
wonder with whom the Foundation is 
communicating, for the reports do not 
seem well suited for any one of the three 
or four potential audiences. For example, 
the personnel psychologist will notice that 
there is no new research reported. He 
will recognize the material presented 
since it has been given wide publicity 
through publication in professional and 
trade journals, in books, through speeches 
and conference presentations, and to 
some degree it has been reported in the 
popular press. And, he will note that 
where research is reported the interpreta- 
tion advanced is equivocal. Yet criticism 
of these reports from the point of view of 
the personnel psychologist does not imply 
that they are written at a level or in a 
form suitable for a management audience. 
Condensation and simplification would 
be necessary before I could recommend 
them for the enlightenment of my man- 
agement. 

Psychological Surveys in Business Fore- 
casting reports the proceedings of a 
seminar dealing with research on con- 
sumer behavior, business investment 
plans, and expectations of businessmen. 
In contrast with the above reports, ample 
data are cited in support of conclusions 
reached. Of particular interest are find- 
ings with respect to validity of predictions 
of consumer behavior made from survey 
data. 


The fifth seminar report, Training 
Foreign Nationals in the United States, 
describes factors before, during, and sub- 
sequent to training which affect the suc- 
cess of individuals in these programs. The 
report closes with a statement of specific 
problems on which research is needed. 
The Foundation will attract favorable 
attention with reports such as this one. 


Cortical Terra Still 
Incognita 
D. A. Sholl 


The Organization of the Cere- 
bral Cortex. London: Methuen; 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1956. Pp. xvi + 125. $4.25. 


Reviewed by Grorce CLARK 


who is Associate Professor of Physiology 
at the University of Buffalo and a pendu- 
lum swinging between psychoneurology and 
neuropsychology, a guy who wants to know 
why behavior is as it is and who has been 
aggressively discontent with the answers 
for twenty years. A long time ago he and 
K. S. Lashley together undertook a critical 
evaluation of usefulness of the theory of 
cyloarchitectonics, one of Clark’s first 
protests. 


A BOOK with an ambitious and un- 
realized title. Nevertheless, it is 
thoughtful and will be listed many times 
as recommended collateral reading. It 
has a basic division into two parts: one 
anatomical and the other physiological. 
The first half is largely based on the 
author’s own work with Golgi material, 
while the second half is a review of the 
literature which at times is quite search- 
ing. Throughout the book there is a wel- 
come amount of reference to older as well 
as to current literature. There are twelve 
plates of which eight are of Golgi prep- 
arations. All the figures are taken from 
previous publications of the author, and 
serious readers of this monograph will 
find it necessary to consult at least some 
of them. 

Students of the functions of the cere- 
bral cortex have long found it necessary 
to utilize some method for parcellation 
of the cortex into meaningful units. Dur- 
ing the first half of this century cyto- 
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architectonics (the subdividing of the 
cortex into various units on the basis of 
the cellular structure as revealed by cell 
stains) was widely accepted and figures 
showing the parcellation of the human 
brain according to Brodman may be 
found in many elementary psychological 
and biological texts. In the past ten years 
this method has been under serious criti- 
cism and the few remaining staunch 
believers in cytoarchitectonics will find 
little succor in Sholl’s treatment of the 
subject. For example, he states that ‘the 
number and boundaries of cortical 
laminae have resisted definition . . . con- 
sequently ... they cannot form bases for 
any discussion of cortical organization 
that aims at precision.” Nevertheless, he 
later introduces the concept of “zones of 
the cortex’ and devotes considerable 
space to data based on this concept. The 
present reviewer can see no difference 
between “‘zones of the cortex” and the 
cortical laminae of the cytoarchitectonic 
school. 

Any statistical treatment of the cere- 
bral cortex must take into account not 
only the number of cells that may be 
excited but also the number of fibers 
that may excite these cells. Sholl at- 
tempts to do this through his concept 
of connective field density and on this 
principle rests any importance the mono- 
graph may have for fruitful theorizing. 
This connective field density is the ratio 
between the volume of a narrow shell 
around a nerve cell including its processes 
and the volume of the surround at vary- 
ing distances from the center of the cell. 
She'l derives an equation for this ratio 
(ke~*-%2) where x is the distance from 
the cell and & is a constant depending 
“on the size of the piece of cortex.’”’ This 
k is used repeatedly and the argument 
would be much improved by a more ex- 


plicit definition. In view of current work 
on dendrites, it would seem that the con- 
cept of ‘connective field density” is at 
least premature and will probably need 
extensive revision. It is, nevertheless, an 
intriguing concept and those who wish 
to add some neurologizing to their the- 
orizing mzy well find it worthy of con- 
sideration. 


<a remainder of the book is largely 
a critical review of theoretical works on 
the function and the mode of function of 
the cerebral cortex. These Sholl divides 
into three classes: the qualitative, engi- 
neering, and mathematical approaches. 
The theories of Pavlov, Lashley, and 
Hebb he discusses, the latter two at some 
length, and then dismisses them, since 
“it is difficult to see in what way such 
theories are predictive.”” The cybernetic 
and similar engineering approaches he 
also dismisses on the basis that, while 


the brain might work on the same princi-| 


ples as the machine which performs what 
seems to be an analogous operation, 
“there is no evidence that it does so.” 
He devotes a short chapter to the mathe- 
matical approach to this problem and 
mentions the concepts of Pitts and 
McCulloch, showing that they have 
serious limitations. He discusses several 
other theoretical studies and closes the 
chapter with a caution about premature 
studies. 

Finally, let it be said, Sholl proposes, 
in spite of his title, no theory of cortical 
organization. His final word is: “Any 
theory that attempts to account for the 
properties of the dynamic _spatio- 
temporal system that forms the basis of 
our behavior must imply statistical 
hypothesis.” 


These phenomena |of tite motions of heavenly bodies|, and some other which are explained in a 
similar manner, induce us to think that every thing depends on these laws by relations more or less 
concealed; but of which it is wiser to avow our ignorance than to substitule imaginary causes, for 


the sole purpose of dissipating our anxiety. 
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—PTERRE SIMON DE LAPLACE 


Say It with Music 


Leonard B. Meyer 


Emotion and Meaning in Music. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956.Pp. xi + 307. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Leona E. TYLer 


who, besides her best known interests in case 
work and individual differences, includes 
the psychology of music among the fields 
in which she wishes, as she sa’ys, “to garner 
ideas from the laboratory, the counseling 
room, the statistical work sheet, the novel, or 
the play.” CP thinks that this review shows 
her competence in one field where its readers 
would not have expected her to turn up. 
She is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Oregon. 


PN important book in a difficult 
area. Authors of books on _ the 
psychology of music must almost of 
necessity be more at home in one part 
of their field than in the other. Some 
have been psychologists whose choice of 
stimulus material for their experiments 
indicates that they certainly are not 
musicians. Some have been musicians 
who know so little of the general field of 
psychology that they do not hesitate to 
elaborate preposterous theories of their 
own about human nature. Some have 
been philosophers who deduce from what 
they believe to be general laws of per- 
ception broad general principles that will 
explain all of musical experience. Meyer 
can be classified in none of these cate- 
gories. His occupational label is musician 
rather than psychologist, but he is 
familiar with a considerable portion of 
the psychological writing on esthetics, 
and he produces generalizations that are 
not in conflict with known facts based on 
research. 

It may even be fortunate that he knows 
just this much psychology and no more. 
By confining his attention to a small 
fraction of the things that have been 
said about the essential nature of emo- 
tions, he is able. center his own ideas 
around one proposition. He summarizes 
what he calls the psychological theory of 
emotions in this way: “Emotion or affect 
is aroused when a tendency to respond 
is arrested or inhibited.” Music is a 
means of arousing such tendencies or 
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expectations and then delaying the 
release of the resulting tension. Because 
this is done under circumstances in 
which the hearer knows that release will 
eventually occur, the emotional ex- 
perience the process gives rise to is a 
pleasant rather than an unpleasant one. 
By means of this single thesis and its 
implications, the author succeeds in 
cutting himself loose from arguments 
that have dominated for decades most 
of the published thinking about what 
music means. His scheme makes a place 
for both absolute music and referential or 
program music. It accounts for both the 
kind of form qualities that lead to con- 
clusions about music as a_ universal 
language and the kind of learning that 
brings about marked changes in listeners’ 
responses to originally unfamiliar musi- 
cal styles. It establishes the meaning of 
music as both an intellectual and an 
emotional phenomenon. The two kinds 
of report listeners give are “different 
manifestations of a single psychological 
process.” All sorts of factors, internal and 
external, cultural, historical and _per- 
sonal, contribute to the inital set of the 
listener. The way in which this set is 
modified by patterned auditory stimula- 
tion constitutes musical communication. 
The evidence used to support these 
generalizations is of a musical rather 
than an experimental nature. In some 
sections the author shows what com- 
posers have actually done to produce 
expressive qualities in particular pas- 
sages. In others he draws on the writings 
of music critics and the reports of anthro- 
pologists and historians about musical 
systems different from our own. Breadth 
of outlook is one of the best qualities of 
this book. Each idea is tested against 
what is known about Oriental music, 
primitive music, and the music of earlier 
historical periods, as well as our familiar 
Western European body of work. 
Meyer’s theory accounts in a very 
satisfactory way for the facts it attempts 
to explain. A skeptical psychologist, 
however, must always ask whether it is 
possible that some other theory might 
account for them equally well. The cru- 
cial evidence must come from experi- 
mental work, which would have to be 
different from the bulk of the work done 
in this field in the past, for subjects 
should be listeners who are sophisticated 
enough to respond to what a composer is 
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attempting to communicate. There is no 
reason to suppose that the average 
college sophomore or grade-school child 
has at the outset the kind of expectations 
that would prepare him to respond to the 
subtle emotional meanings embodied in 
a complex musical work. 

Reading this book has reinforced the 
reviewer’s belief that psychologists, for 
the good of their own science, need to 


consider esthetic problems. Until we 
know why men seek the kind of experi- 
ence Meyer has tried to explain and how 
they learn to organize these complex 
patterns of auditory stimulation, theories 
of motivation and learning must neces- 
sarily be warped and incomplete. Psy- 
chology stands to benefit at least as much 
as music from a better understanding of 
the nature of musical experience. 


Getting the Focused Interview 


in Focus 
Robert K. Merton, Marjorie Fiske, and Patricia L. Kendall 


The Focused Interview: A Manual of Problems and Procedures. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956. Pp. xx + 186. $3.00. 


Reviewed by CHARLES G. McCLintock 


Dr. McClintock is a member of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Santa Barbara 
College of the University of California. He 
is interested in attitudes, group dynamics, 
theories of personality, and method in 
social sciences, and he has a background 
in social and clinical psychology at the 
University of Michigan. Since CP found 
the nature of the focused interview difficult 
to understand, it asked Dr. McClintock to 
discuss the general problem in connection 
with this review. 


few revision of an earlier mimeo- 
graphed monograph (Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952) of the same title describes a 
method of the collection of data developed 
to determine the responses of individuals 
to specific communication situations—a 
movie or a speech, for example. The 
authors, however, feel that the method 
has a more general applicability to 
“experimental studies of effects, and in- 
quiries into patterned definitions of 
social situations.” Although the major 
emphasis in this book is upon the pro- 
cedural and technical aspects of focused 
interviewing, it is important that the 
approach be considered in terms of its 
relationship to other methods of the 
collection of data. 

In the social sciences there exist three 
major techniques for obtaining informa- 
tion concerning human behavior. (a) 
Observational methods are employed to 
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measure directly overt responses to 
observable situations. An example of 
this technique is found in the observer 
category systems and rating scales de- 
veloped by Bales and others. () Inter- 
view and questionnaire methods are 
utilized to obtain the subject’s verbal 
report of his personal definition or his 
subjective experience in given situations 
or both. The most frequent use of these 
methods is found in studies attempting 
to measure persons’ attitudes, beliefs, or 
values. (c) Finally, projective methods 
are employed in gaining access to pro- 
cesses assumed to be operative within 
the individual, processes not subject to 
direct observation, about which the 
individual is unwilling or unable to 
report reliably. In projective methods, 
like Murray’s TAT, the investigator in- 
fers the operation of inner processes such 
as motivations, defense mechanisms, and 
values from the manner in which the 
person structures a more or less ambigu- 
ous stimulus situation cognitively and 
affectively. 

Focused interviewing is primarily an 
interviewing method insofar as heavy em- 
phasis is placed upon the subject’s verbal 
report of his definition of a specific 
situation and response to it. However, 
the method simultaneously possesses 
certain characteristics which closely 
parallel those found in projective and 
observational methods. Thus, during the 


course of the interview, the interviewer 
utilizes certain projective techniques to 
assess and interpret discrepancies which 
occur between the investigator’s ap- 
praisal and the subject’s report of the 
stimulus situation. The unique charac- 
teristic of this method, however, is the 
investigator’s objective assessment of the 
particular situation to which subjects 
are to be exposed. This one step, com- 
monly embodied in observational pro- 
cedures, enables the investigator (1) to 
develop an hypothesis regarding ex- 
pected and appropriate subject responses, 
(2) to focus the interview upon the sub- 
ject’s definition of and his responses to 
a particular situation, and (3) to assess 
and interpret discrepancies occurring 
between his objective definition and the 
subject’s subjective definition of the 
situation. The inherent disadvantage of 
this method is its limitation to instances 
where the investigator is able to obtain 
an objective measurement of a specific 
social situation to which all subjects will 
be exposed. This specific limitation be- 
comes more serious when one recognizes 
that within the social sciences there has 
been relatively little success in objectively 
defining any simple or complex social 
situation. 


‘Te MAJOR portion of this book is 
devoted to a discussion of the ap- 
propriate behaviors for focused inter- 
viewers, and an elaboration of the typical 
problems they may expect to encounter. 
The authors maintain that the inter- 
viewer’s approach should be nondirective 
except in those instances where this 
procedure does not provide sufficient in- 
formation. The specific techniques pre- 
scribed for interviewers parallel those 
suggested by Rogers for nondirective 
therapists. In general, the interviewer’s 
behavior is dictated by his goal of ob- 
taining and interpreting as much phe- 
nomenal data as possible about the 
subject’s definition of a specific social 
situation and his reactions to it. 

In considering the specific behaviors 
prescribed for focused interviewers, two 
observations seem appropriate. First, the 
range and depth of phenomenal data 
obtained is maximized by the flexibility 
of the interviewer’s behavior. The sub- 
ject plays a central role not only in 
responding to questions by the _ inter- 
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Still Available 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


AS SEEN BY 
ANALYZED 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 


This well-known symposium, 
originally published in the Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology in 1940 and 1941 and 
totaling some 160 pages, includes 
the following articles: 


“Was This Analysis a Success?” by 
Edwin G. Boring with comment by 


| Hans Sachs; “Psychoanalytic Phe- 
nomena” by Carney Landis; 
| Position of Psychoanalysis in the 


| Science of Psychology” by J. F. Brown; 
| “Some Articulations Between Psycho- 


analysis and the Rest of Psychology” 
by Raymond R. Willoughby; ‘“Psycho- 
analysis, Psychology, and Education” 
by Percival M. Symonds; ‘“‘What Should 
Psychologists Do About Psychoanaly- 
sis?” by Henry A. Murray; “Psycho- 
analysis and Personality Research” by 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik; “One Psychol- 
ogist as Analysand” by David Shakow; 


“Another Psychologist Analyzed” by 


Austin B. Wood; “A _ Critical and 
Experimental Study of Repression” 
by Donald V. McGranahan; and “A 
Jury Trial of Psychoanalysis” by Franz 
Alexander. 


Price, $2.00 


Please address your orders to: 


American Psychological 
Association 


1333 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


viewer, but in defining what questions , 
are appropriate. The interviewer limits 
himself to keeping the subject oriented | 
to the relevant situation, and in aiding | 
him to recall how he responded to it. The 
unstructured nature of the interview 
situation prescribed by this method leads, | 
however, to some serious limitations. | 
The basic disadvantages center around | 
the question of the scientific utility of | 
the data. The authors, although suggest- 
ing focused interviewing as a possible | 
experimental method, fail to answer the | 
basic questions of the reliability and | 


| validity of the data obtained. Although | 


| 


tion, they have systematically defined 


for many of the problems discussed 


they make passing reference to the fact | 
that these are important considerations | 
in any interviewing procedure, they leave 
unanswered the difficult problem of the 
comparability of the interview situation 
between subjects. The nature of focused 
interviewing would iead one gravely to 
doubt that the data obtained could meet 
even a minimal level of reliability. The | 
authors seem to rationalize their omis- | 
sion of this problem by placing com- | 
pensatory emphasis upon the artistic and 

empathic skills needed by the inter- 

viewer. 


HIS manual should provide stimu- | 
lating reading for those who are con-| 
cerned with the basic methodology of 
interviewing. The authors have outlined 
an approach which combines many of 
the advantages of observational, inter- 
view, and projective methods. In addi- 


and clearly illustrated many of the 
problems encountered in interviewing, 
especially if it is nondirective in its orien- | 
tation. This book should, moreover, be of 

interest to persons in clinical psychology, 


parallel those which arise within the 
interpersonal setting of therapy. One 
must note, however, that the authors 


_ have not provided any new insights into 


how objectively to define social situa- 
tions, a prerequisite to the effective use | 
of their method, nor have they been able 
to suggest how one realizes sufficiently 
reliable data in using focused interviews 
to carry on experimental research. It is, 
of course, too much to expect that this | 
book should provide the answers to these | 


two basic problems of the social sciences. ee 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Psychology 
and Mental 
Health 


A Report of the Institute on | 


Education and Training for 

Psychological Contributions 

to Mental Health, held at 
Stanford University 


in August, 1955. 


Edited by 


CHARLES R. STROTHER 


| Topics discussed at the Institute: 


Traintnc Neeps or PsycHo.ocists 1N 
Menta Heattu 


SPECIALIZATION IN TRAINING 
Practicum TRAINING 
TRAINING FOR THERAPY 


TRAINING FOR RESEARCH IN THE MENTAL 
Heatru Fieip 
Prosiems oF DeparRTMENTAL ORGANI- 


ZATION 


Price: $1.75 
Order from: 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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FILMS 


By Manor, Film Editor 


Film Review 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sexual Behavior in Laboratory 
Monkeys (Macaca Mulatta). 


H. E. Rosvold and L. Z. Freedman, 16-mm. 
motion picture film, sound, 30 min., 1955. 
Available through Psychological Cinema 
Register, Audio-Visual Aids Library, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Penna. (Showings _ restricted.) 
$200.00, rental $8.00. 


Characteristic aspects of sexual behav- 
ior in monkeys are clearly illustrated. 

The film is part of a research project 
aimed at the definition and quantification 
of specific sexual behavioral patterns. 

Observations were made on male and 
female monkeys differently paired: each 
male in turn with each of four females. 

The animals were left in separate cages 
except for the periods of observation 
when the pairs were put in the same cage, 
the male first and five minutes later the 
female. The animals were observed be- 
fore, during, and after estrous that was 
induced through the use of a pellet of 
pure crystalline estradiol (Schering Pro- 
gynon). The behavioral categories used 
were: erection, distance, anxiety behavior 
(trembling, grimacing, licking, urinating), 
aggression, grooming, presenting, copula- 
tion (mounting, intromitting, ejacula- 
tion), and masturbation. 

The film illustrates these behavioral 
patterns and demonstrates the possibility 
of their indentification and quantification 
as to duration and frequency. 

During estrous there is marked de- 
crease in masturbation, distance (as 
maintained by various pairs), anxiety in 
the females, and aggression in the males. 
During the same phase there is significant 
increase in grooming, oral activity, and 
the other sexual behavioral patterns. 

The film as a whole represents a dem- 
onstration of research on sexual behavior 
in laboratory monkeys. Through the sys- 
tematic observation and scoring of vari- 
ous behavioral categories as illustrated, 
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it should be possible, as stated in the 
film, “to reliably judge the effects of such 
things as brain-lesions, hormones, pun- 
ishment, and developmental experience 
on sex-behavior.” 

The film could be profitably used with 
advanced classes in animal psychology 
and also as a research demonstration. 

The usefulness of the film as a demon- 
stration in animal experimentation would 
be increased if it were supplemented with 
a guide giving data on the animals used 
and the statistical results. 

As indicated in the title the showing of 
this film is restricted and it could be used 
only upon a special agreement with the 
Psychological Cinema Register. 


Films and Other Materials 
FILMs 


The Child in the Middle. 16-mm., 
black and white, sound, 18 min., 
1957. Written under the guidance 
of Faith Smitter. Available through 
Educational Film Sales Depart- 
ment, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Cal. $67.50, rental $3.00. 


Presents parent-teacher cooperative 
approach to the understanding of the 
elementary school child. 


The Mayas. 16-mm., black and white 
or color, sound, 11 min., 1957. Pro- 
duced by Coronet Films. I. James 
Quillen, Stanford University, ed- 
ucational collaborator. Available 
through Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Illinois. $55.00, 
color $100.00. 


A general survey of Mayan civilization 
at the level of the high-school student. 


Step by Step. 16-mm., black and 
white, sound, 24 min. Produced at 
City College of New York. Availa- 
ble through International Film Bu- 


reau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chi- 


cago 4, Illinois. $95.00, rental $5.00. 


Social work approach to the study of 
juvenile delinquency. Case work and 
gang activities shown. 


Whoever You Are. 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 20 min. Available 
through International Film Bureau 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois. $65.00, rental $4.00. 


Community approaches to the under- 
standing and elimination of race prejudice 
and religious intolerance are presented. 


Tv PROGRAMS 


Not in Our Stars. A series of thirteen 
TV programs. Fred McKinney, Mis- 
souri Univ., main writer and per- 
former. 16-mm., motion picture films 
(kinescopes), 30 min. each, 1956. 
Available through Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, National 
Educational Television, 1610 Wash- 
tenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
$30.00 per half-hour program for use 
over one station, $50.00 for two sta- 
tions. 


The title of the series is taken from 
Shakespeare: 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 
(Julius Caesar, 1, 11). 
The kinescopes, each 16-mm., black and 
white, sound, 30 min., that are included 
in the complete series of Not in our 
Stars are: 


Our Handicaps 

Through the presentation of activities 
at the School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo., 
major handicaps are illustrated and re- 
education work demonstrated. 
Fear and Anxiety 

Emotion is analyzed and exemplified 
as a learning process. 
Hobbies and Interests 

Hobbies and interests are presented as 
means to develop skills and find enjoy- 
ment in life. 
Handling Strong Feelings 


Strong emotional responses are illus- 
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trated. Various approaches to tension 
reduction through finger-painting, writ- 
ing, music, and other means, are also 
shown. 


Getting Along with Others 


The problem of human relations is 
analyzed and illustrated through the 
presentation of interviews with ‘succesful’ 
individuals. 


Self-Confidence 


Through interviews and a counseling 
session self-confidence is presented as a 
learning process. 


Breaking Habits 


Acquiring habits and their unlearning 
is presented as a function of individual 
needs. 


Work 


Work as an adjustment to life as well 
as various vocational guidance methods 
are illustrated. 


Mistakes 


The meaning of common mistakes as 
well as their appropriate handling is illus- 
trated and discussed. 


Maturity 


Physical and psychological aspects of 
maturity are discussed. 


Our Differences from Others 


Individual differences as a function of 
heredity and environment are analyzed. 

The importance of individual’s atti- 
tudes toward these differences is em- 
phasized. 


Friends 


Various psychological aspects of friend- 
ship and its value for individual adjust- 
ment are illustrated. 


Conflicts 


Different types of conflict and sugges- 
tions for their appropriate resolution are 
analyzed and illustrated. 
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Statistics 


Elementary 
Statistics 


By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, 
CARL P. DUNCAN, JANET A. 
TAYLOR, and JOHN W. COTTON 
The purpose of this text is to give 
students an understanding of the 
use of statistics in analyzing re- 
search data in social sciences, with 
particular emphasis on psychological 
data. 

The book concentrates on statistics 
as a tool to be applied to actual re- 
search situations rather than on 
statistical methods as such. 


248 pages. $3.25 


Workbook 

to Accompany 
Elementary 
Statistics 


By THE SAME AUTHORS 
This question and exercise book 
provides the student with ample 
practice in analyzing research data. 


103 pages. $1.50 


Experimental 
Psychology: 
An Introduction 


By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD 
This text provides the student with 
the fundamental concepts of experi- 
mental psychology and the basic 
experimental designs. critical 
approach to experimental methods 
is encouraged by a thorough evalua- 
tion of both poorly and well de- 
signed experiments. 


638 pages. $5.00 


Learning 


Counseling 


Theories 
of 


Learning 
2nd Edition 


By ERNEST R. HILGARD 
Presents an up-to-date pic- 
ture of modern 
theories. 


learning 


Includes new chapters on 
“Freud’s Psychodynamics’’, 
“The Emergence of Mathe- 
matical Models,”’ and “Cur- 
rent Developments”’. 


Contains a clear and sym- 
pathetic, yet critical, expo- 
sition of the most influential 
positions in learning theory 
which are current among 
psychologists doing research 
in the field. 

Provides bibliographies, 
footnotes, indices, and 67 


line illustrations. 


563 pages, illustrated. 
$5.50 


APPLETON 
CENTURY 
CROFTS, Inc. 


35 West 32 Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


The Work 
of the 
Counselor 


By LEONA E. TYLER. 


323 pages. $3.00 


Readings 
in Modern Methods 
of Counseling 


ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD, 
Editor. 


526 pages. $5.00 


Psychological 
Counseling 


By EDWARD 8S. BORDIN. 
409 pages. $5.00 


Vocational Counseling 
with the 


Physically Handicapped 
By LLOYD H. LOFQUIST. 


384 pages. $5.00 


A Casebook 
of Counseling 


By ROBERT CALLIS, PAUL C. 
POLMANTIER, and EDWARD 
C. ROEBER. 


352 pages. $5.00 
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Adjustment, Application, and Adolescence: 
notes on three Prentice-Hall textbooks 


Adjustment presented as a continuing, lifelong learning process is the theme 
of DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, by George F. J. Lehner and 
Ella A. Kube. Designed as a basic text for courses in Psychology of Adjustment, 
Psychology of Personality, Mental Hygiene, etc.—the book has also been used 
with much success as a general text in introductory courses where the student’s 
personal adjustment problems are stressed. Lehner is a clinical psychologist, Kube 
a social psychologist; their collaboration has produced a text which provides stu- 
dents with a unique insight into both the personal and social dynamics which 
operate in their lives. Published in 1955, the book is 498 pages in length and costs 
$5.75. 


Application of psychology to practical problems in social and business situa- 
tions is the keynote of Harry W. Hepner’s PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE 
AND WORK, 3rd Edition (1957). Long the leader in its field (over 265,000 copies 
of the first two editions were sold), the text has benefited from a thorough up-dating 
and revision, and the addition of new ideas, topics, and illustrations. The text now 
jncludes discussions on group dynamics, communications, the effects of automa- 
tion, and the current trends in industry. If you teach General Psychology (with 
stress upon applied psychology), Business Psychology, Personnel Management, or 


Applied Psychology, ‘Hepner’ may well be the best text for your purposes. Profusely 


illustrated, the book is 639 pages in length and is priced at $6.95. 


Adolescence has been the subject of a number of important studies in recent 
years, and any textbook dealing with adolescents must undergo regular revision if 
it is to reflect an accurate picture. Karl C. Garrison has consequently re-evaluated, 
reorganized, and rewritten his PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE to bring 
this long-popular text up to date. The 5th (1956) Edition pays increased attention 
to social class and adolescent values, and the sections on sex problems, vocational 
adjustments, and the influence of peers have been expanded. Though not neglect- 
ing physiological factors, the author emphasizes cultural and social influences on 
adolescent values. Priced at $6.00, the text contains 529 pages. 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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